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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGE IN THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 
(227-235). 


THE mending of this passage is so 
easy, aS it seems to me, that the wonder 
is the source of the trouble was not 
divined long ago. The text, as it stands, 
is indefensible ; but a simple change in 
a single word makes the whole sentence 
not only as clear as a Greek could 
desire, but also as clear as Oedipus him- 
self was obliged to be in making a pro- 
clamation to his subjects, who, in such 
an important matter, were expected to 
grasp the meaning of every word. 

The whole difficulty revolves round 
imeFeXov in 227. All the attempts to 
explain this participle satisfactorily have 
resulted in failure. Elmsley’s ‘ exten- 
uating,’ Matthiae’s and Hermann’s and 
Dindorf’s ‘subripiens’ (swbterfugiens), 
Schneidewin’s ‘because he will have 
revealed,’ Campbell’s ‘having with- 
drawn’ (taking the guilt away with him), 
and Kennedy’s and White’s ‘having 
suppressed,’ all fall far short of an eluci- 
dation that satisfies the soul. Nor do 
Blaydes’ rovzixrny’ vmeFeXeiv, ‘draw 
forth from the recesses of his own mind,’ 
Halm’s bwe£edeiv, and Jebb’s baefedeiv 
avtov Ka@’ adrod (take the peril of the 
charge out of his path by speaking against 
himself) really improve the situation. 
Hartung’s emendation ézre£irw is merely 
asubstitute for dwefeXwy, which happens 
to fit into the end of the trimeter with 
no apparent justification for the sub- 
stitution. 

To vouch this is no proof. 
NO, CCXX. VOL. XXV. 





Without more certain and more overt 
test Dindorf wrote in 1869: ‘ Post hunc 
versum (227) versus unus excidisse vide- 
tur.’ Earle also assumes.a lacuna after 
xa?’ avrov, and, adopting w7refeXeciv, 
considers the meaning to be ‘take out 
of concealment’ (=onpjva, pnvicar), 
and regards ézi«Anya (on this basis) as 
‘crime,’ rather than ‘charge.’ He 
adds: ‘To suppose the aposiopesis to 
be made eloquent by a reassuring 
gesture will hardly do.’ 

But there is no aposiopesis: the sen- 
tence has not stopped at xa@’ airot— 
the current of thought has merely been 
interrupted by the parenthetical zeic- 
erat . . . @8Xa8nNs, only to continue in 
the next verse at ef & awd tus, where it 
reappears, and flows on smoothly and 
uninterruptedly on the surface again, 
after its temporary subterranean course 
of a verse and a half, out into the placid 
lake of 4) ovw7dte, the true apodosis, 
the only apodosis of «ei ev hoBeiras in 
227. All the efforts of scholars to dis- 
cover a conclusion to the conditional 
clause in such words as the expressed 
tmefeXov (changed to the infinitive for 
the convenience of the theory), or to an 
understood onpaivew, pn oBeiclo, 
onuawétw, areOétw, wre&éXoL, Or even 
an understood 2) c.wrdtw (Kennedy), 
have been utterly futile. 

But, one may ask, ‘ ef yu) éote TodTO, 
ti wor éotl Kat Tt tpels avTd date 
eivat ;' "Eyo vpiv €pa. 
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If we restore éreyxadav, which has 
been dislodged by iefedwv at the end 
of the trimeter, all the difficulties vanish, 
and the sentence becomes so clear that 
an elucidation seems superfluous—one 
feels like offering an excuse for offering 
an explanation. Even the scholiast, in 
spite of the fact that he had tefedov 
before him, had this conception of the 
passage: ef wey avtos ein o> mpakas 
kai hoBeirar Néyew adtos Kal’ avTod. 
Oedipus says in 226 todrov xedevw 
TavTa onpaivey éwot, and then adds: 


Kel Mev poSeirar Tourixdny 7 eyxaov 
avtos Ka’ avTov—reiceTar yap adXo 
ev 
aatepyes ovdev, ys 8 amrevcw aBraBns— 
et 8’ av tis addov older EE AAXANS YOovos 
“Rete : ; 
TOV QUTOYXELPA, f) TLWT ATE. 


The king addresses himself (after the 
general introduction of ravta onpatverv) 
to two groups, or classes, of individuals: 
(1) the murderer himself («ei wév), and 
(2) others who may know about the deed 
(ei 5 ad), and, asa conclusion, he com- 
mands, and immediately, pn cowTatTa— 
a mandate to be understood as applying 
to both o eidws and o dedpaxas Then 
again in 233 (after the reward has been 
proclaimed) the other side, the alterna- 
tive, is given for both—e & ad ovw7n- 
cecOe. The two groups are also kept 
distinct in the declaration of what the 
punishment will be, if they refuse to 
obey his behest: «ai tus 4) didov Seicas 
aTrw@ce: ToUTOS 1) YavTOD Tobe (=El TIS 
poseirar .. . autos Ka’ avtov in 227), 
and ef 6’ avd tis adXor older in 230. 
The ‘ineidiie évikknua is rare 
(only one example outside of Sophocles 
in classical Greek poetry), the term 
usually employed being éyxAnua, which 
signified a legal complaint lodgedagainst 
the accused in the presence of witnesses 
before a trial. Sophocles uses é7ixAnpa 
twice (verses 227 and 529 of this play), 
and Euripides once (Or. 570, éri«Anp’ 
éyovcas). In prose the word occurs in 
Xen. Occ. II. 4, a passage which shows 
both forms of the substantive, and, in 
addition, the simple form of the verb 
(kaXovpmar= eykarov par = émreyKadodpuar) : 
eyeAnpa TrEVNS Kahovpat, Kat Tavu 
péevtav . . iv év TOR abvuia TO 
érukdyjpat. tovT~. But the phrase 
éyxAnua éykadodua is equivalent to 
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éykAnwa (= érixdnwa) KaTyyopoipa, 
which is found in verse 529 of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus: Katnyopetro tovmi. 
KAnwa Tour’ éuod. This form of the 
technical Greek word for ‘complaint’ 
doubtless had something to do with the 
unusual form of the verb employed in 
227 (€mreyxaXov). The expressions in 
common use were é¢y«aXeipy (11g times in 
Demosthenes alone; éy«Anpya 67 times), 
and eyeAnpa eyxaneiy, instead of 
eTikAnpa eTeKaNreiy, or eTreyKaXeiv. Now, 
as é€mix\nua is rare, so also is the com. 
pound verb éveyxaXety very uncommon, 
I have been able to find but one ex. 
ample: Lys. 8. 1, mapeote perv yap ols 
emeykaro, Tape. S€ wy évavtiov ém- 
Cuped wéeuwyaclat tots abdixodor éué. This 
fact (that éveyxaX@v was an unfamiliar 
form to the scribes) doubtless contri- 
buted to the confusion at the end of the 
trimeter, and conduced to the substitu- 
tion of a more familiar participle, not 
unlike é7reyxadov in external appearance, 
And the copyist was practically limited 
to a second aorist (since the substitution 
of a present participle in -é\Xer for 
-kadov was out of the question, and as 
there is no éwefeXor, the form tzrekedwv 
at once suggested itself. The stages 
may have been ézeyxarorv, éreEed Our, 
emefeXwv, vTeEeXov. We have an echo 
of the second stage in one Milan MS. 
of the fourteenth century, which reads 
tmeEeNOwrv. In fact, Hartung’s ézekizw 
(which Jebb justly characterises as an 
emendation more brilliant than prob- 
able) is precisely the word, in my 
opinion, that the scribe mistook for 
€7eykaX@v—the second aorist participle 
of émefévac for the strange form of the 
present participle of évreyxaneiv, changed 
metri gratia to érefeXwv, which impos- 
sible form, again, was promptly trans- 
formed into the familiar bweFedov. 
That the construction rovdmixdnp’ 
éreykKar@v avtos Kad’ avtod is a legiti- 
mate one is apparent from the following 
passages: Soph. Phil. 328 yoXov kat’ 
avTav éyxarov éArndAvOas, El. 778 éyxa- 
Adv Sé pou povous, Hypereides 2. 14 
éyxAnua évexddecev, 4. 34 sae 
TeTOUNnTat (cf. Isoc. 4. 68). ov 
TpoorjKor'ra avripy eyKAnuaTa TH * grdhet 
éyxadovaav. The verb émcxaneir, in the 
sense of éyxaX«iv (though the substan- 
tive is so extremely rare), occurs not 
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unfrequently. Sophocles used the older 
word, which struggled with eyeAnua, 
éyxadeiv for supremacy for a time per- 
haps, was worsted in the conflict, and 
was finally supplanted. Neither verb 
nor subst: intive occurs in Homer, in the 
lyric poets, nor in Aeschylus. Hence 
the first appearance of this technical 
érixknpa is in the passage we are dis- 
cussing. 

The noun éy«Anua Sophocles also 
uses twice (Phil. 323, Tr. 361). The verb 
occurs three times (O. T. 702, Phil. 328, 
El. 778). Euripides uses é7i«Anpa once 
(Or. 570), eyxhnpa once (Or. 766); 
pa is found in Heracl. 252, Rhes. 
§78. In Aristophanes neither form of 
the substantive appears ; but éycaXety 
once (Lysistr. 611) and émixadetv once 
(Pax 663). Plato does not use érix«dnpa 
and érixaXetv. But the oldest orator em- 
ploy ed the verb: egularly i in cases where 
the compound with év would have been 
used by Demosthenes (who never em- 
ploys é¢wikXnua, and émixadey only 
once, 52. 17). Antiphon does use 
éykadetr twice (437 and 482),and always 
éyxAnua—but éyxadodow in 4/87 is fol- 
lowed in thenext breath by émxanodrTes. 
Andocides has a single form, éy«anetv 
(4. 17). Lysias uses éyxadety eight, 
éruxanecr three times (8. 4; 19. 60; 27. 4), 
and émeyxaXetvy once (8. 1). The noun 
éyeAnwa appears twelve times. With 
Isocrates éwixadetv seems to be dying out 
(three times, although the bulk of this 
orator is more than twice that of Lysias), 
whereas éyxaXetv occurs thirty-two, and 
éyknua eighteen times. In Lycurgus 
none of the forms appears, except 
érixaeiy, but always in the sense of 
ivocare. So Aeschines, but only in the 
phrase 0 Sixatos érixadovpevos (= érrovo- 
patouevos), Which occurs twice (I. 25; 
2. 23); though éy«Anua is found three 
times. Dinarchus uses only éy«adeiy 
(I. 113; 2. 15). Thucydides, like 
Antiphon, is fond of émkadeiv (seven 
examples), whereas éyxaXety occurs only 





in I. 72; 4.123; 5. 46 ; 6.53. Cf. especi- 
ally 4. 23 éyxAnpata éyovtes ... adixnua 
érixadécavtes. The middle émixadeiobar 
(=invocare) appears frequently. Singu- 
larly enough, Thucydides makes large 
use of the substantive éyxAnua (just a 
score of examples): in the historian, 
who affects the archaic speech, in the 
struggle for supremacy éy«Anue seems 
to have won in the case of the nouns, 
émixahety in the case of the verbs, 
whereas in Sophocles the conflict has 
only begun, and in our passage the 
battle is on in earnest—one noun has 
gained the mastery, but the verbs have 
clinched, and both are still standing. 
Later éyxa\civy became the formal court 
term, and crowded out the more general 
emvxaretv. In Herodotus the latter is 
used in the sense of invocare: Oeovs 
émikadéwy (3. 65). Menander uses the 
form in vogue: Perikeiromene 377 éyxa- 
Aety, 380 éyxAnua. The other form, 
however, was revived later: Appian, 
Mithridates 56 6 yap 8) wddtot’ av Tis 
vuov, ® “Pwpaior, Tots wrelociw émiKa- 
Léceev, EoT 1) Htdoxepdia, Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 3. 15 Tpocerdjpact KaKElvO TO 
emixhnuc, ote é€etrae Tois ... Eévois 
ampotrive tais yuvackiv. 

Now, as our own great dramatist uses 
many words, expressions, and construc- 
tions that are distinctively Shake- 
sperean, so also has Sophocles a stamp 
of his own; his vocabulary, as well as 
his case-register, is different from the 
other tragedians ; even the same words 
and phrases are often employed in a 
slightly different sense ; and some words 
occur but once in his extant plays. But 
éveyka@v is not only a rare word; it is 
also a rare form, so to speak, of a 
common word (which makes it charac- 
teristically Sophoclean), yet a form 
which, by reason of its singularity, a 
scribe could easily mistake, in such a 
connection, for éve€eAX@wv, to which it 
bears a close resemblance both in mean- 
ing and in external appearance. 
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NOTE ON PLATO’S PROTAGORAS 355 D. 


 yedotov réyETE TPdypa, EL TPaTTEL 
, ; ’ , 3 > 
TUS KAKd, yLyv@ocK@Y OTL KaKd éoTLV, Ov 
déov avrov mpdtrew, nTT@pevos LTO TOV 
ayabav. apa, dyce, ovx akiwy dvTwv 
vixay év wpiv tav ayabav ta Kaka, 
 akiwv; dyoopev SHrov St. amroKpwo- 
pevot Ott ovK akiwy dvTwy* ov yap av 
éEnuaptavey Ov dapev HrtTw elvar TOV 
noovav. Kata ti €é, djce lows, avakia 
éoTt Tayaba THY KaKwY, 7) TA KAKA TOV 
aya0av ; 7) Kat’ ado Te 7) Otay Ta peEv 
peifw, TA SE GpiKpoTEepa 7; 7) TAEiW, TA 
dé €XaTTw 7 ;—ovx Comer eineiv Addo 7} 
tovto. dSHrov dpa, dyoei, btt TO HTTacHaL 
ToUTO éyeTe, aVTL é€XaTTOVwY ayabav 
peilw xaxa AapBavery. 


I have seen no satisfactory interpre- 
tation of this passage. Jowett gives a 
correct translation, and Grote’s para- 
phrase is sound as far as it goes, though 
avoiding difficulties of detail. Miiller’s 
translation, on the other hand, and the 
notes of Kroschel, Sauppe (followed by 
Towle), Turner, Wayte, and the Cam- 
bridge editors (J. and A. M. Adam), all 
seem to me extremely misleading. 

According to Sauppe’s note on ava£ia, 
TO ayalov is avak.ov Tov Kaxod ‘ wenn es 
nicht verdient fiir ein anderes Schlechte 
gewahlt zu werden,) while caxov tt is d&vov 
aya0od ‘ wenn es statt des Guten gewahlt 
zu werden’ verdient.’ Similarly Kroschel: 
‘ Bona malis pretio et dignitate cedunt, 
nec bona prae malis sunt eligenda,’ 
and Wayte: ‘ In what respect are good 
things unworthy of being preferred to 
evil ?’ 

In the first place this explanation 
commits Socrates to the extraordinary 
doctrine that a lesser good is not prefer- 
able to a greater evil—a doctrine also 
implied in Turner’s explanation: “In 
what respect are good things iiferior 
in value to bad things?’ Secondly, the 
whole argument is thereby reduced to 
confusion. 

A man, says Socrates, is ‘overcome 
by good ’—ov« akiwv dvtwy wixav év byiv 
Tov ayabev Ta Kaxd, or, to put it briefly, 
when taya@a are avakia tev KaKov. 
(These two expressions must apply to 


1 Italics mine. 





the same case, otherwise the question 
kata Ti dé x.7.r. becomes entirely irrele. 
vant.) This means, according to Sauppe, 
that a man is overcome by good ‘ when 
the good is unworthy to be chosen in 
preference to the evil.’ It follows 
that the man who is overcome by 
good chooses the good which is un. 
worthy to be chosen, for otherwise he 
would not be in error. It is now ex- 
plained that good is avakvov tod Kaxoj 
when there is less of it. Hence it must 
follow that a man is overcome by good 
when he chooses a lesser good in prefer- 
ence to a greater evil. But this is not 
the conclusion drawn by Socrates. To 
be overcome by good is, according to 
him, ‘to take greater evil avi lesser 
good.’ Now, if avti means ‘ instead of; 
‘in place of,’ as it is apparently taken by 
the Cambridge editors (p. 182, and cf. 
p. 185, note on e yap Tis réyou—see, 
however, p. 183, quoted below) and 
Miiller (das gréssere Ubel dem kleinen 
Guten vorziehen), the conclusion drawn 
by Socrates is the exact opposite of 
that which logically follows from the 
premisses as understood by Sauppe; 
and, moreover, it entails an impossible 
freak of language—how can a man who 
rejects a good, however small, in favour 
of an evil, however great, be described 
as ‘overcome by good’? If, on the 
other hand, with Jowett, we take ai 
to mean ‘in exchange for,’ we are still 
involved in a non sequitur, for there has 
so far been no question of exchange (in 
any sense) between good and evil, but 
only of choice. 

The interpretation of the whole 
passage given by the Cambridge editors 
introduces fresh difficulties, and must be 
quoted at length. Ina note on é& wiv 
they say: Not ‘before your tribunal, 
but ‘in you ’—i.e., inside you, in your 
souls. The idea is of a conflict between 
the good and evil in the soul before you 
do the evil... . Thesubtle reasoning 
which follows may be put thus: We 
do evil, knowing it to be evil, because 
we are overcome by good. But, since 
that which we do is evil, the good 
which overcomes is less worthy than 
the evil in us which it overcomes. 
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‘Less worthy’ (to overcome) means 
that ‘there is less of it’: to be over- 
come by good is, therefore, to choose 
less good than evil." The argument is 
extraordinarily ingenious, but hardly 
sound—the flaw lies in substituting the 
‘evil in us’ for ‘us’: it was not ‘the 
evil in us,’ but ‘ we,’ who were overcome 
by good... . Theusual way of taking 
éy opi as ‘ before your tribunal,’ or the 
like, makes the false step much more 
serious, since it substitutes not ‘the evil 
in us,’ but simply ‘the evil’ for ‘ us.’ 

On this interpretation surely the 
argument not merely contains a flaw, 
put is absolutely incoherent. For while 
‘the evil in us’ is substituted for ‘ us,’ 
in the conclusion we hear no more of 
the ‘evil iz us,’ but only of the evil 
which we choose. Similarly the good in 
us, Which is described as vanquishing 
the evil in us, has no further place in 
the argument at all. Again, in what 
sense is ‘the good which overcomes’ 
‘less worthy than the evil in us which it 
overcomes’? It is true that a&wos is 
explained in a subsequent note (p. 184) 
as denoting not ‘moral, but rather 
physical strength or value.’ But though 
agfia is shown to depend merely upon 
quantity, it must in itself have some sort 
of moral significance. Otherwise what 
is the meaning of od yap av éEnudpravev 
KT.r. ? 

From this it appears that there can 
be no reference in our passage to a 
struggle between the good and evil in 
the soul. Equally unsatisfactory results 
have followed from supposing a refer- 
ence to a struggle between good and 
evil as to which shall be chosen. Some 
other solution is necessary. 

The aya0a and xaxa of which Socrates 
speaks in the context are pleasures and 
their painful consequences. Let us 
assume, therefore, that the struggle 
here referred to is one _ between 
pleasures (good) and painful conse- 
quences (evil). The struggle is in 
some sense for the mastery over man. 








1 But vide supra. 
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Now, in such a struggle the good 
may be said to ‘overcome’ both the 
evil and us when it outweighs the evil 
in our calculations; that is to say, 
when the desirability of the good influ- 
ences us more strongly than the un- 
desirability of the evil, so that the good 
is taken in spite of the evil consequences 
to follow. The good is unworthy to 
predominate over the evil when there 
is less of it; for then the evil should 
predominate—i.e., the undesirability of 
the evil should lead us to reject it, even 
at the cost of rejecting a (lesser) good. 
To put it briefly, the good in such a case 
is not worth the evil. Since, then, to be 
mastered by the good implies error, it 
must mean to allow a lesser good to 
predominate in our calculations over a 
greater evil—i.e., to choose a good in 
spite of the greater evil it entails, or, in 
other words, to take greater evil in ex- 
change for, or as the price of, lesser good. 

This explanation does not, I think, 
put an undue strain on any expression 
in the Greek, while it provides an argu- 
ment that is perfectly valid. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise 
the following points: 

I. The ‘ good’ and ‘evil’ referred to 
are pleasures and their painful conse- 
quences. 

2. év tuiv does mean ‘in your souls’ 
rather than ‘ before your tribunal,’ but 
must be taken closely with «av. The 
good and evil are external, but the 
scene of their conflict is the soul. 

3. ‘ The evil’ zs substituted for ‘ us,’ 
but the substitution is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and does not in any way vitiate 
the argument. 

4. avagia TOV KaKoOVY means 
worth the evil consequences.’ 

5. avti means, not ‘instead of,’ ‘in 
place of,’ but in ‘exchange for’ in the 
sense of ‘in payment of,’ ‘in requital 
for,’ the pain suffered being regarded as 
the price of the pleasure enjoyed. 


. 


not 


Dora MASON. 


The University, Liverpool. 






















































In Plutarch’s fragmentary and very 
imperfectly preserved dialogue, De Facie 
in Orbe Lunae, one of his characters, 
Sylla, speaks of two perforations from 
the earthward side of the moon to its 
opposite surface. According to the 
translation given by Prof. Goodwin, 
they are two ‘long passages, through 
which the soul must go, sometimes to 
that part of the moon which is towards 
heaven, and sometimes to that which is 
towards earth. Now that part of the 
moon which is towards heaven is called 
the Elysian Fields; and that which is 
towards the earth, the Field of Proser- 
pina that is opposite to the earth’ 
(vol. v. 289). 

Are we to think of these two holes 
through the body of the moon as equi- 
distant from the centre of the ‘orb,’ or 
otherwise? Are they straight through 
from surface to surface, or are they too 
crooked for the stars to look through ? 
Are they parallel, or divergent, or con- 
vergent, or mutually transverse, or 
some way convoluted, or simply non- 
descript ? Above all, why are there 
‘two’ passages, when one _ would 
equally well give to the ghost, from the 
one end, the complete earthward aspect 
and prospect ; and, from the other, a 
complete survey of everything on the 
opposite side and in the opposite direc- 
tion? Has any commentator ever 
given us the needed light on these ques- 
tions? The present writer knows of 
none. Adler, in his dissertation, Quzbus 
ex Fontibus, 1910, cites the perplexing 
words of Sylla, but gives no interpreta- 
tion. Ebner’s Geographische Hinweise, 
1906, has many points of value, but 
here affords no help. Roscher’s Selene, 
p- gI ”. and Gruppe, p. 1,036 . only 
leave us more than ever tantalised. 

In our perplexity, may it not be well 
to step back into the universe in which 
Plato and Aristotle and their successors 
lived? It consists of an immovable 
earth, enclosed in eight solid concentric 
and geocentric spheres, all in diversely 
speeded yet euphonious revolution. The 
nearest of the eight is called the ‘lunar 
sphere’; and, firmly attached to its 
solid equatorial surface at a certain 
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WHY MORE THAN ONE HOLE THROUGH THE MOON? 


point is the luminary visible to us as 
the waxing and waning moon (Sir G.C, 
Lewis, Astronomy of the Anctents, p. 165). 
Moreover, we are to conceive of an 
orifice, not only at each pole of this 
lunar sphere, but also at each pole of 
each of the concentric spheres above 
and beyond the lunar. The _inter- 
mundane highway or ‘ path’ on which 
the gods and human spirits normally 
pass from one whirling sphere to 
another runs straight through these 
permanent and never displaced polar 
openings (J. A. Stewart, Mytis of Plato, 
p- 351 ff.). In the ‘ lunar sphere,’ there- 
fore, conceived of according to ancient 
cosmological ideas, ‘wo openings, one 
at either pole, are precisely what we 
should look for and expect to find. In 
Sylla’s ‘orb’ we find the two. And how 
perfectly their locations are indicated 
by the regions to which they respec- 
tively give access. Coming up through 
the lower or south-polar orifice, a soul 
would find itself directly under the 
under-hemisphere of the earth, the 
southern, in the Hades of Homeric 
cosmology, here designated by the 
equivalent term, the ‘ Field of Proser- 
pina.’ Passing on through the second, 
or north-polar passage, the same soul 
would find itself standing upon the 
upper, or heavenward, surface of the 
same geocentric sphere, in ‘Fields 
Elysian,’ all sublunary cares and ills 
completely left behind.’ 

If Sylla had conceived of the two 
ghost-passages as being in the visible 
moon, consistency would have com- 


1 For fuller light on the Greek world-view, 
see J. L. E. Dreyer, Planetary Systems from 
Thales to Copernicus; on the location of 
Homer’s Hades, Warren, Earliest Cosmologies, 
pp: 157-177; on the Upanishad conception of 
the due North, ‘ Path of the Devas,’ and the due 
South, ‘ Path of the Pitris,’ each conducting the 
newly disembodied soul to the interior surface of 
the Lunar Sphere, [bid., pp. 118, 119: on the 
bi-polar openings in the concentric spheres, 
Tbid., pp. 75,117 f., 211. A Greek recognition 
of the polar ‘path’ from sphere to sphere is 
found in Apollonius, Argonautica iii. 158, 
noticed in Zhe Nation, N.Y., for June 23, 1910. 
A distinguished scholar of Oxford says of it: 
‘ The fact is clear, now that it is once pointed 
out.’ 
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pelled him to picture to himself the 
Elysian Fields as in outer darkness at 
every return of the full moon, for all 
arties in the dialogue seem to under- 
stand perfectly well that the illumina- 
tion of the surface of the waxing and 
waning selene proceeds solely from the 
sun, and that the surface opposite to 
the sun is necessarily without light. 
On the other hand, if the bi-perforated 
‘orb’ of our text is the earth-enclosing 
lunar sphere of ancient cosmology, and 
the Elysian Fields are its heavenward 
surface, those Fields are ever over- 
arched by the yet higher, ever luminous, 
geocentric heaven of the ‘solar sphere,’ 
and hence are, as they should be, in the 
world of celestial light where life is 
Elysian and unending. 

This brief communication asserts 
nothing ; it only raises the interesting 
question whether possibly this ampler 
interpretation of the lunar ‘orb’ may 


not, in this text, be truer to the thought 
of Sylla than is the ordinary one, and 
whether it may not give us the exact 
reason why two passage-ways for souls 
are spoken of, instead of one. If the 
suggestion is found correct, it will also 
make plain a troublesome passage in 
an earlier section of the dialogue, the 
passage translated by Goodwin as 
follows: ‘ The earth, as you have main- 
tained, has but the proportion of a 
point, if compared to the sphere of the 
moon.’ That various other passage 
obviously refer to the visible, rather 
than to the invisible lunar orb, may, I 
think, be admitted without prejudice to 
the questions above propounded. In 
any case, whatever the result of their 
consideration in the mind of the reader, 
I feel confident that he will find the 
study one of self-rewarding interest. 
W. F. W. 


Boston University. 





HOMERICA. 


CERTAIN points in the interpretation 
of Homer are raised in the May 
number of The Classical Review; on 
these perhaps I may be allowed to 
write as briefly as possible. Far be 
it from me to enter into polemics with 
F. M. S., the kind reviewer of my 
World of Homer, but when that critic 
asks (p. 76) ‘Where indeed is the 
ayuaptnua of Patroclus,’ and ‘where is 
the dudaprnua of Priam?’ one can 
answer. The error of Priam is con- 
nivance at the abduction of Helen with 
the portable property of her husband ; 
to this is added, as Diomede and 
Hector alike proclaim, the breach by 
Pandarus of the Oaths of Truce. 

As to the error of Patroclus, it is an 
example of a very widely diffused idea 
and motif in early superstition and early 
romantic fiction. We have the explana- 
tion of the error of Patroclus, as soon as 
we have read the words of Achilles to 
that hero (Iliad XVI. 86-96). Achilles 
has laid, in the phrase of the ancient 
Irish epical romances, a gessa, a kind 
of personal tabu, on Patroclus, and has 
sanctioned it by a premonition which is 
fulfilled. When Achilles says ‘Do thou 





obey my commandment, . . . when thou 
hast driven the Trojans from the ships, 
return! Lead not on to Ilios! Beware 
Apollo!’ every child who is familiar 
with folk-tales knows that Patroclus 
will infallibly disobey the command- 
ment, will not return, will lead on 
toward Ilios, will encounter Apollo, 
and will fall. Patroclus infringes 
the prohibition—he drives on against 
Ilios, and that is the dpaprnya of 
Patroclus. This kind of prohibition, 
with the automatic consequence of 
total disaster when it is infringed, is so 
common that I find it in a manuscript 
copy of a Médrchen of the Gold Coast 
which has to-day come into my hands. 
Ananzi has wandered from a world of 
famine into a rich delightful fairyland. 
The gessa laid on him is not to dance 
thrice round the dancing ground. He 
dances twice . . . he dances thrice, he 
hears no applause, he finds himself back 
in his own land of famine. Psyche may 
not see Cupid, she infringes the pro- 
hibition, and so on endlessly. Achilles 
has sent Patroclus into no peril, as long 
as Patroclus obeys his command. The 
whole affair is not only intelligible but 
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necessary: however, to see the necessity 
we must know the conventions of early 
romance. Odysseus, in Od. V. does 
obey the gessa of the sea-goddess. 

As regards ‘the different character 
given to Odysseus by Homer and later 
poets,’ from the Cypria onwards, I may 
mention an analogy not known to me 
when I wrote my book. Odysseus is a 
cur inthe Cypria; is the murderer of the 
stainless Palamedes, an idea carried out, 
as I showed, in Athenian and Roman 
perversions of Homer; and so on, 
through the Middle Ages. To Pala- 
medes are attributed by the Ionian 
Cypria and its successors, more than 
the virtues of the Homeric Odysseus, 
while Odysseus is ‘much of a cur.’ 
The parallel is found in Blind Harry’s 
Wallace (circa 1490), in which the ex- 
ploits of Bruce, done after Wallace’s 
death, are assigned to Wallace; and, 
as in the Cyclics, new social and other 
institutions, and plenty of ghosts, un- 
known in The Brus of Barbour (1370), 


are freely introduced. The Brus is 
historical, and no more mentions 
Wallace than the Jliad mentions 


Palamedes, for the excellent reason 
that Wallace was dead before Barbour 
begins his epic-rhymed chronicle of 
Bruce. In the same way Palamedes 
in the Cypria is dead before the Wrath 
of Achilles begins. But Palamedes, I 
think I proved, is a culture-hero planted 
by the Ionians, by non-Homeric poets 
at all events, among the Achaean 
warriors; and he has all the merits of 
the best of them, as Harry makes 
Wallace absorb all the exploits of Bruce 
except Bannockburn. 


HORACE, OD. I. 20: 


THE difficulties to which the closing 
words of this ode have given rise are too 
well known to need lengthy repetition. 
Commentators fall into three main 
groups : 


1. Emendations of the verb-tense. 
(a) Tu bibas :‘ Though you drink’ 
(Keller ; who has, however, 
altered his 
than once). 


(b) Bibis: ‘ You are accustomed 


views more 
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Harry and the Cyclics represent a 
new age, new notions and institutions, 
a new couche sociale; Homer and Barbour 
are of an older time, Homer is mani- 
festly of another people and age than 
those of the Cyclic poets. He has a 
different idea of the future life; has no 
worship of the dead; no purification of 
the homicide; never tells an Attic or 
Ionian legend; ignores Attic heroes; 
never assigns an exploit to an Attic 
warrior; ignores even their pedigrees, 
and only once mentions the Ionian 
name. Howthen can he be an Ionian? 
Meanwhile the Ionians bring the Attic 
heroes, the Theseids, into the Trojan 
leaguer. 

The case is clear; Homer is no more 
a Ionian than Crummles was a Prussian. 
It is a historic certainty; but the false 
Ionian claim to Homer poisons the 
well of criticism. I have not yet read 
Dr. Rothe’s Die Ilias als Dichtung, 
reviewed by Mr. Shewan (C.R. pp. 80- 
82). I therefore do not know why 
Dr. Rothe says ‘ Homer is an Ionian.’ 
If so, Homer ‘ dissembles his love’ of the 
Ionians almost to the proverbial extent 
of kicking them downstairs. He ‘bars’ 
everything Ionian, as I think I showed 
in The World of Homer. We shall never 
understand Homer while we allow an 
Ionian to have any part or lot in the 
stuff of his Epics: as to the language, 
the philologists may ‘ keep on fighting.’ 
I leave to scholars ‘the much debated 
linguistic phenomena.’ As to the stuff 
of the Epics—religion, rites, legends, 
heroes, armour—it is consistently non- 
Ionic. 
A. LANG. 


TU BIBES. 
to’ (Keller, Rh. Mus. 18. 
273)- 

2. Emendations of the pronoun. 

(a) Tum bibes (Page, Palmer, 
Wickham, and _ others. 
Keller changed to this. 
Orelli adapted it in the 4th 
edition. It is found in the 
best MSS. of the Scholia 
on Satire II. 2. 48). 

(b) Non bibes (Schwenk). 
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3. Radical alterations. 
(a) Potabo (Schiitz). 


(b) Vides (Munro, Journ. Philol. 


III. 349). 
(c) Ligques 
XXV. 633). 
(d) Invides (Verrall, Studies in 
Odes of Horace, pp. 146 ff.) 


Let the reader himself decide on the 
merit of these various interpretations. 
To my mind Verrall’s is the only fruit- 
ful one. 

Horace understood thoroughly the 
meaning of the artistic point, the neat 
climax. The flaw in most interpreta- 
tions is that just this climax fails. 

Any interpretation which makes 
Horace promise Maecenas better wines 
must have this flaw inherent. Other in- 
terpretations (tu bribes) which refer bibes 
to what Maecenas shall drink when he 
goes home, split the unity ofa trifle which 
depends on a simple unity for effect. The 
invitation is to Horace’s farm. Any 
drinking referred to will take place there. 
Schiitz has the right of it here. 

In offering an explanation, then, I am 
endeavouring to show that the last 
words only emphasise ‘vile.’ It is the 
final chuckle in a neat piece of teasing. 

In the first place, what should we 
expect Horace to say? Something like 
this, perhaps: ‘You may (must, can, 
would, etc., as the various interpreta- 
tions go) drink C. and C.; but I haven’t 
got such rich wines.’ He goes on, how- 
ever: ‘But I don’t possess F. or F.’ 
There seems no sense in such a con- 
clusion. 

If, however, he said: ‘Do you think 
you are going to drink C. and C.? 
Why, I haven’t even F. or F.,’ the con- 
clusion would assume point if F. and F. 
were commoner wines than C. and C. 

Suppose, however, he went further 
and said: ‘You are a convalescent, 
Maecenas. Do you expect to drink light 
invalid wines, good for the stomach ? 
Why, I haven’t even the coarser sorts 
that a sound man only may drink.’ 

The point would seem to lie in a 
combination of these two views. 

Page, Palmer, and Wickham ad loc. 
say ‘Caecubum, etc., see Dict. Antiq. 
They were all expensive and luxurious 
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wines.’ This is to mention and ignore 
the difficulty at once. 

Keller (R/. Mus.) is bold and sarcastic: 
‘Was fiir ein anderer interessanter 
Unterschied zwischen diesen Wein- 
classen besteht als dass die Erste mit C. 
die Zweite mit F. anfangt weiss ich nicht.’ 

This is at least to tackle the difficulty 
by calling attention to it. 

It was Keller, too, who said (Rh. Mus.) 
in opposing ‘Tum bibes’: ‘The only 
supposition on which this reading is cor- 
rect is that Horace supposed C. and C. 
below F.and F.’ Although he scoffed 
at the notion he was suggestive. The 
reverse is the case. 

If we turn to Pliny (NV. H. XIV. 8 ff.), 
he divides wines into four main classes. 
To the first class belonged the Caecuban. 
This, he says, held the palm for quality. 
Augustus ranked Setinum first, but 
Caecuban held the pride of place till 
then. That it was a highly valued wine 
in Horace’s time is seen from I. 37. 5, 
where it is used at a supplicatio. For 
more about this wine see Verrall 
(Studies, loc. cit.). 

Next Falernian. Pliny puts it high 
in the second class. Though there were 
three sorts of this wine, the dark seems 
to have been the most characteristic. 
Martial (II. 40) speaks of ‘fusca Falerna,’ 
and Pliny (XXIII. 22) says that the 
‘nigrum’ wine is bad for the stomach. 
True, it builds up the body. (Hence 
Horace’s recommendation, Sat. II.2. 15); 
but a wine whose habitual epithets were 
‘ardens’ (Od. II. xi. 19), ‘forte’ (Sat. 
II. 4. 24), ‘severum’ (Od. I. 27.9), could 
scarcely suit convalescents and invalids. 
For further remarks on this see Verrall. 

Sat. II. 8. 16 might seem to contradict 
the notion of an appreciable difference 
between Caecuban and Falernian. This 
depends on how the joke is understood. 
I take it thus, that the parvenu does not 
know which wine to put on with which 
course. He brings along Caecuban. 
Then, seeing a sly look pass between 
Maecenas and Horace (no doubt at the 
pompous Hydaspes), he says to himself: 
‘Great Heavens! The wrong thing 
again! I should have brought on 
Falernian first!’ Or the joke may lie 
in the vulgar display of the resources of 
his wine-cellar. The words ‘divitias 
miseras’ may imply it. 
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Formianum. According to Smith’s 
Dict. Antiq. it is a third-class wine. The 
authority for the statement is not 
quoted, nor could I find it. Some 
reader may kindly fill the gap. But 
what made Orelli write ‘et Formiana 
omnium nobilissima eadem fortissima 
et acerrima’ is hard to say. He quotes 
no authority for the statement. Prob- 
ably he felt that a sense of climax 
demanded it. The opposite would 
seem to be the case. 

The Calenian has been reserved as 
offering some difficulty. Pliny dis- 
tinctly places it in the third class. ‘ But,’ 
he adds, ‘formerly it held a_ higher 
place.’ This should be read in con- 
junction with his opening remarks on 
the subject of wine-classification. ‘Vine- 
yards as well as states have their periods 
of rise of glory and of fall.’ That it was 
a famous wine in Horace’s day seems 
likely from the fact that Strabo men- 
tions the Campanian and Latian as the 
very best of Italian wines. The Calenian 
seems to have been the most representa- 
tive of Campanian wines. Moreover, 
Horace, Od. I. 31. g, mentions it in con- 
nexion with a prosperous lot. Keiler on 
this passage translates Calena by ‘ echt 
Champagner.’ Smith (Dict, Antig.) says 
this wine was xod¢os, and better for the 
stomach than Falernian. It would 
therefore suit a convalescent man, and 
one who at no time of his life was 
strong. 

The result, then, would be that C. 
and C. are first-class wines, one being 









peculiarly suited to a convalescent ; that 
Falernian is a second-class wine, harm. 
ful for a convalescent; and that For. 
mianum is third-class, probably a very 
poor wine. 

All that is left to do is to turn ¢1 bibes 
into a question. Such a question can 
clearly expect a negative answer. Cf, 
Virgil, Aen. VI. 374: 


Tu Stygias inhumatus aquas amnemque severum 
Eumenidum aspicies, ripamve iniussus adibis? 


Or, since there seem grounds for tum, 
we might read tun’. Cf. Propertius, 
ae ee 


Tun’ igitur demens? nec te mea cura moratur? 


The ode, then, is a piece of sustained 
banter. ‘Aha! my Maecenas, you who 
are not too proud to be an eques, if you 
come and dine with the freedman’s son, 
you'll live the simple life with a ven. 
geance. Do you think you're going to 
pet your stomach with champagne or 
invalid port? Oh, dear no! You'll not 
even get the coarser sorts from me. 
Down you sit to vin ordinaire.’ And 
with all the banter is delicately blent 
a tenderness and thankfulness for a 
friend’s recovery. 

The patient reader will forgive many 
words on a small thing if he regards 
them as an attempt to show that Horace 
knew how to couch his tiniest lyrics in 
artistic form. 

L. H. ALLEN. 


University of Sydney. 


NOTES 


EUR. MEDEA 608 «ai cots apaia ye. 


IA. avt) Tad’ eidov' pndév’ adrXov 
aiTLo. 
MH. ti dpaca, pov yauotca Kai tpo- 
dovcd ce; 
IA. dpas tupavvois avociovs apwpévn. 
MH. xai cois dpaia x’ odoa tvyxavw 
Sopors. 608. 
IA. @s ov Kpwwodpat tavdé cor Ta 
mAelova. . . . 


THE accepted rendering, e.g., Prof. 
Murray’s ‘On thy house also, as chance 





falls, I am a living curse,’ makes this a 
typical xai x ye, i.e. a bona fide remark. 
Apart from the question of lack of dra- 
matic force (a serious one to judge from 
notes), it may be asked: 

1. What other cases of kai xy ye are 
there in any way parallel tothis? I can 
find none.’ 





1 A fair search gave, among many cases of 
kai x ye, the following of kai xy ye: Soph. Ai. 
1123; Eurip. Jom 1415, Elec. 986, Rhesus 481, 
Herac. 683, Andr. 244, Bacch. 488. 937, Phoet 
601, Orest. 784, I.A. 894, Cyc. 573. 684; Aristoph. 
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2. Does not the above rendering make 
kal cols apaia ye=Kai cots ry apaia, 
metri gratia ? 

3. Is this equation possible? Would 
the Greek ear feel that dpata which, as 
merely taken over from 607, is by hypo- 
thesis quite weak, remains weak when 
followed by ye ? 

:, For in cases of wai x ye and Kai 
xy ye is not the actual word which ye 
follows, or the phrase in which ve is 
embedded, the strongest in the line, and 
enforced by the enclisis of ye? e.g. Med. 
688. 704. 1361; Phoen. 601; Cyc. 684. 

So that, if this is a typical «ai xy ye, 
it should mean 

‘Yes, and I am a curse to you and yours,’ 


where cots is quite unemphatic, and 
merely = Tupavvers, which is surely im- 
possible. 

Then as to the dramatic: 

1. Why, after the tense sarcasm of 
606, should Medea suddenly turn flat ? 
Surely 607 should rouse the same mood 
further. 

2. Why, if the line is particularly low 
in key, should Jason apply the guillotine 
just here ? 


I suggest, then, that this is not a 
typical kai xy ye, and not bona fide. 
Medea, as in 606, pinning him down to 
thiy relation (her fixed idea), first 
catches up Tupavvois, and is going to ask 
‘And your house did I curse ?’, sees ina 
flash the irony of one historical act to 
strangers nullifying his lifelong obliga- 
tion to her, and converts to the con- 
tinuous (cf. J. T. 778 :) 


‘And to your house have I always been a curse ?” 


but turns question to sarcasm where 
pata naturally takes ye (cf. Ant. 739, 
Jebb’s note on adj. and ye). 


‘And your house—a curse to that I have always 
been, no doubt !’ 


If she wished to mark the collocation 








Eg. 422. 716. 942, Nub. 1068, Vesp. 201. 1003. 
1139, Pax 625. 913. 979, Av. 949, Lysistr. 88. 
516. 572, Ran. 70. 80. 695, Eccl. 54. 445. Of these 
some are simply not to the point: xai=‘ both,’ 
‘even,’ etc. In very many the two words are 
One, @.g. Kat pr-peracyxeiv ye. I omit cases of 
Aristophanic xai vi) Aia.... In all cases where 
kal... ye is not accidental, 1 submit that 4. 
infra holds good. 
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cots apaia as absurd, could she do it 
better? Then Jason, fearing a return 
to the dangerous theme of 465-575, 
characteristically applies the closure a¢ 
ov. . 
Punctuating 

Kal cots dpaia y’ ovca Tuyyave dopmots ; 
‘And to your house a curse have I always 

been?’ 
is simpler and more in line with 606, 
but perhaps less dramatic. The double 
point is an actor’s problem rather than 
a translator’s, who can hardly hope to 
represent it. 

E. H. STEWART WALDE. 


Berkhamsted. 


NOTE ON CAESAR B.G. IV. 3. 


t et paulo quam sunt eiusdem generis 
et ceteris humaniores. + 

The note on above in the May number 
of C.R. proposes to omit the second et 
and take guwam as indefinite =‘ rather,’ 
quoting in support Cic. Aét. i. 11°, OF. 
i. 4°, Fam. xi, 13°. But in all these 
passages guam is an intensive particle= 
very, exceedingly, as also in Cic. Leg. i. 
23; Fam. iv. 5, viii. 1%, 4b. 4, xi. 23°, 
and in six passages of Plautus (three 
passages in Terence are probably ex- 
clamatory). There is one possible 
passage in Caesar B.G. vi. 26, ab eius 
summo sicut palmae rami quam late 
diffunduntur, as read in some MSS. 
This intensive meaning of guam would 
in loc. cit. make no sense, and I there- 
fore suggest that the possible reading is 
‘et paulo quam sunt eiusdem generis 
ceteri humaniores,’ the corruption ceteris 
easily arising from its proximity to 
humaniores and its separation from quam 
sunt. 

A. SLOMAN. 


Godmanchester Vicarage, Hunts. 


AIMA TATPOT. 


Num Themistocles et Psammeticus, 
rex Aegypti, aiuwa tavpov movtes sunt 
absumpti? Aiunt historici, negant 
medici; recentem enim tauri sanguinem 
homini haud esse letalem. Ambigi 
igitur posset utrum hi viri corruptum 
bibissent sanguinem an quoddam 
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Tavpov nomine praetextum. Quid enim 
Lexicon? ‘tadpos: aidoioyv, Koywvn 
(xoydvyn, -a).’ Ergo nescio an aipa 
tavpov in muliebre illud innuat quod— 
vulgo menses, menstrua nominatum— 
to&xov in philtris a sagis, Canidiae 
sororibus, usurpetur. Aegyptiae certe 
uxores hodie etiam maritos, nova 
conubia affectantes, aqua hoc cruore 
corrupta in ollamque fictilem versa 
solent interdum _necare. 

Ad Themistoclem et Psammeticum 
(? Psammenitum) accedit pater Iasonis, 
et ille, auctore Diodoro Siculo, 1. iv., 
sanguine tavpov absumptus. 

Et Plutarchus et Aristophanes— 
Aegypto oriundus, si Athenaeo cre- 
dendum—de Themistoclis morte sunt 
auctores; ¢.g. 


Bértictrov Hpiv aiwa tavpevov trieiv: 
6 Ocpicroxréovs yap Oavatos 
aipeT@TEpos. 
Arist. Eq. 83. 


Vide sis Plin. xi. 38, xxviii. g; Herod. 
iil. 15 alwa tavpov Tiwy aréVave Tapa- 
XPNHA- 

HuGo JOHNSON. 

D. Memphide Aegyptiaca, 

a. a. X Kal. Jun. A.S. MDCCCCXI. 


A DRAMA ‘FULL OF ARES.’ 


Al. nal ti od Spdacas ovtws adtovs 
yevvaious €&edidakas ; 
Aloxvre, rEEov, und’ avOddws cep- 
VUVOMEVOS YaNETraLve. 
ATS. S8paua rojas “Apews peoror. 
Aristoph. Frogs, 1021. 


THE explanation of the last line is, of 
course, given by Aeschylus himself in 
his next words, ‘0 Qeacdpevos ras av Tis 
cynp npdc@n Sdios eiva,’ but perhaps 
we may also see in the words ‘”Apews 
peotov’ a jesting allusion to the 
‘Septem.’ Within ninety lines of that 
play the name “Apys occurs six times 
(in 45, 53, 64, 105, 115 and 135), with 
apeiov otdAwv in 121; in the two 
hundred and fifty-three lines from 244 
to 497 it is found six times more (in 
244, 344, 412, 414, 469 and 497); and it 
appears again in lines g1o and 945. 





Is it not likely that so frequent a repeti- 
tion of the same name, in verses so 
strikingly grouped, had aroused enough 
comment among the Athenians to 
enable Aristophanes to jest upon it in 
this way ? 


Wi Lmot H. THOMPSON, JUN. 
Yale University, U.S.A. 


OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS 1085. 


THIs is a scrap of an ouvrage couronné 
on alion fight of Hadrian and Antinous, 
Like others of its class, it owes its in- 
terest more to subject than treatment. 
Still a few suggestions for its improve- 
ment may be welcome. 

2 [pmdi] ws, to be taken with é£ecdwae, 
will not exceed the space as I learn 
from Dr. Hunt. 23 [dpsoco)uévn best 
fits the space and the sense, and the 
middle voice is used by Polyaenus. So 
Pancrates may have used it too. It is 
less strange anyhow than his yadxvjpeov 
(éyyos) v. 6. It is possible that it 
should be regarded as a passive, seeing 
that dpicow is often active as in Od. 
19. 446 dpi~as ed ANodunv, of a wild boar 
in a hunt. 

28 pi&ev per otopayxov would be well 
followed by Oe[ucOrwv 8 Ex Kowle 
tévovtas if this can be got into the 
space. W.-M.’s révovras seems certain. 

The lion seemingly gives his last 
roar in 32. But he takes as long to 
die as a prima donna and in 33 sqq. 
apparently he kills a horse. In 34 
Dr. Hunt prints wporeros. But I do 
not know how he reconciles this with 
the metre. I have suggested (A thenaeum, 
July 29, Ig11, where these conjectures 
appeared first) that év xovinow réce 
(perhaps zrecwv) should be followed by 
mpometéca|s yévucor|. In the next line 
I proposed [ao@uacr & fjrmeiovcr Bader 
mratv v[@tov ~ —-,and Dr. Hunt tells 
me that wAartv v[@Tov is consistent with 
the indications of the papyrus. do@pac 
just fits the space required. In 36 
[SucOvicKwv 0] omdaiow Eats Kare 
tum(Te Kxovinv] will give the situation, 
as I conceive it. 

J. P. PostTGATE. 
Liverpool. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


REVIEWS 


CODICES E VATICANIS SELECTI PHOTOTYPICE EXPRESSI, 
VOLUMEN XI. 


Codices e Vaticants selecti phototypice ex- 
pressi wussu Pit X consilio et opera 
curatorum Bybliothecae Vaticanae, Volu- 
men xi. I] libro di GIULIANO DA SAN- 
GALLO (codice Vaticano Barberiniano 
Latino, 4424), con introduzione e note 
di Cristiano Hiilsen. One vol. text 
folio, pp. lx+104, 17 plates; and one 
vol.facsimiles elephant folio, 69 plates. 
Leipzig: O. MHarrassowitz, IgI0. 
M. 320. 


It has already been pointed out in this 
Review (p. 83) that the Papal authori- 
ties are rendering a great service to the 
learned world by the publication of two 
series of sumptuous works—one consist- 
ing of catalogues of the contents of the 
Museums in their keeping, the other of 
facsimiles of the most important MSS. 
inthe Vatican Library. The volumes 
before us represent the last contribution 
to the latter series; and the manuscript 
is certainly worthy of the splendid 
method of publication which has fallen 
to its lot. 

It is the well-known book of Giuliano 
da Sangallo, the famous Florentine 
architect, in which he had collected the 
specimens of architecture, ancient and 
modern, which appeared most interest- 
ing to him—a volume of seventy-five 
parchment leaves, originally divided into 
five parts, but bound up in 1514-16 (the 
latter the year of Giuliano’s death), the 
leaves of the first part having been en- 
larged by the addition of lateral strips, 
and those of the second slightly cut 
down, to make them uniform in size 
with the rest. 

Most of the drawings are not sketches, 
but careful drawings executed at home, 
and some of them are taken from 
earlier originals by other artists, notably 


. Francesco di Giorgio Martini of Siena ; 


while this manuscript itself served in 
some cases as the actual original of the 
drawings in the Codex Escurialensis ; 
in others both depend on common 
originals—drawings, as Egger has 
proved, of Domenico Ghirlandaio (C. Q. 


iii. (1909) 147). The Siena sketch- 
book, on the other hand, contains 
drawings less carefully finished. The 
dates of these drawings seem to range 
from 1485 to 1514. Giuliano’s son 
Francesco made various additions to 
the Codex, though without increasing 
the number of leaves. 

Other artists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries copied them 
direct—among these Giorgio Vasari the 
younger, and two unknown draughts- 
men, the work of one of whom is pre- 
served in a MS. of the Destailleur collec- 
tion, now in the Kunstgewerbemuseum 
at Berlin; while the other was employed 
by Cassiano dal Pozzo, his drawings 
being now preserved at Windsor; the 
latter is the ‘second hand’ of the so- 
called Coner sketch-book in the Soane 
Museum (Papers of the British School 
at Rome, vol. iii—my dating of him on 
p- 10 of that volume is therefore erro- 
neous). The volume passed from the 
hands of the architect’s family into the 
library of the Sacchetti not later than 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and shortly afterwards into the Bar- 
berini Library, where it remained until 
the whole library passed to the Vatican 
in 1902. 

Its contents were already known in 
some measure to scholars, from various 
publications on points of detail, and 
from the careful description of Cornel 
von Fabriczy (Die Handzeichnungen 
Giuliano’s da Sangallo, Stuttgart, 1902), 
but the present edition is no less than 
its due, considering the exceptional 
importance and beauty of the book, for 
there are hardly any drawings dealing 
with the monuments of Rome which 
are so early in date and so careful in 
execution.’ 





1] may add two corrections in points of 
detail : (1) The exact year of the discovery of 
the obelisk of Augustus in the Campus Martius 
(cf. p. lvi) is given by Coner (f. 69) as 1512, so 
that Giuliano cannot have copied the inscrip- 
tion as earlyas 1510. (2) The volume at Windsor 
containing the majority of the copies of the 
























17+ 

The introduction contains a descrip- 
tion of the MS. itself, of its formation, 
subsequent history, etc.: while the 
commentary deals in full detail with 
each drawing individually. Both of 
these parts of Professor Hiilsen’s work 
display the patience and knowledge 
which mark his work; while some of 
his identifications are the fruit, not 
only of careful research, but of sure 
intuition. 

For the topography and archaeology 
of Rome we gain much: thus San- 
gallo is almost the only one who pre- 
serves to us (f. 1%, 2) drawings of a 
portico connected with, or, at any rate, 
near, the Theatre of Marcellus, which 
has now entirely disappeared, having, 
it would seem, been destroyed under 
Paul II. We note that the keystones 
of the arcades of the upper story of 
this theatre were decorated with masks 
of marble (?) affixed to the travertine 
blocks by clamps (f. 4). There is an 
interesting discussion as to the Caryatid 
drawn on f. 10%, which may have 
belonged to the decoration either of 
the Forum of Augustus or the Forum of 
Trajar. Paribeni (Boll’ d’Arte, Igio, 
313) adds an important observation— 
that the representation of the hair of 
the Caryatid in the drawing of the 
Kunstgewerbemuseum, in small masses 
which cross like the strands of a basket, 
is probably taken from a head of a 
Canephoros in which a xddafos was 
actually present, and was misunder- 
stood and carelessly copied (either by 
the draughtsman or in antiquity). 

We have a drawing (f. 13°) of the so- 
called Torre di Boezio at Pavia,a many- 
sided brick structure, of which we have 
no other record, except an engraving 
inarare book on Pavia of 1602, which is 
reproduced in the text. It seems to have 
been twelve-sided at the least : the upper 
part had two decorative orders, the 
lower with atlantes, the upper with 
caryatides. It can hardly be classical, 


drawings from this MS. bears the older number 
p. 239 a. 2, and has since been numbered A. 17, 
and still more recently vol. 190 (Inventory nos. 
10780 sgg.) (XX VI. of Michaelis’ list in Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain, p. 720); and the 
numbers of the leaves on which are the drawings 
of the hemi-cycle of the Forum of Trajan re- 
produced by Boni are 5aand 38. 
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but its complete disappearance is most 
curious. 

The drawings of capitals, cornices 
and bases are many, and Professor 
Hiilsen has been remarkably successful 
in the difficult task of identifying them, 
I may add that another example of the 
curious Doric pilaster capital (f. 14°, m) 
exists in the ground-floor of Prince 
Borghese’s house at the Abbey of Fos. 
sanuova; the measurements agree with 
those of Coner, and the material is 
Numidian marble (giallo antico). 

We have (f. 25%) a very interesting 
drawing, the only one known, of the 
Arch of Gallienus, near the Church of 
S. Vito on the Esquiline, with the two 
lateral arches which it originally pos. 
sessed, destroyed apparently late in the 
fifteenth century. 

Folios 28 and 29 are copied from a lost 
MS. of Cyriacus of Ancona, relating to 
his travels in Greece, and the con- 
mentary is of considerable interest. 

The drawings also throw considerable 
light on some of the now destroyed 
early Christian decorations of Rome— 
those of the Lateran Baptistery, of the 
Oratorium Sanctae Crucis, constructed 
on the north-west of it by Pope Hilarius 
(461-468),and destroyed by Urban VIII. 
early in the twelfth century, and also 
those of the Pagan Basilica of Junius 
Bassus, converted into a church about 
A.D. 470. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
plan on f. 32, though said to be of a 
temple of Apollo at Athens, is in 
reality, as Professor Hiilsen has seen, 
simply an adaptation to the circular 
form of the rectangular plan of the so- 
called Crypta Balbi, more probably to 
be identified with the Porticus Minucia 
Frumentaria at Rome. 

It is even more curious to find that 
the views of Rome on f. 34” and 35 are 
copied from an original by Domenico 
Ghirlandaio (as are those in the Codex 
Escurialensis), although Giuliano was 
so much in Rome. 

On f. 62, 62%, 71 we have drawings 
of machines for lifting heavy weights, 
probably invented by Francesco di 
Giorgio Martini—certainly not by 
Giuliano himself. ; 

The plan of the temple of Serapis 
in the Quirinal (f. 65%) is of especial 
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importance ; with regard to this and 
other points we are promised special 
monographs. 

As to Giuliano’s accuracy in general, 
it is worthy of note that Giuliano often 
did not copy the inscriptions directly, 
even from such well-known and acces- 
sible monuments of Rome as the Porta 
Maggiore, the Column of Trajan, and 
the Arch of Constantine, but took them 
directly, or most probably indirectly, 
from copies already made by Signorili, 
as is manifest from errors in the text 
(see f. 18%, 19% 6). On the other hand, 
the inscription on the arch at Ancona 
(f, 21) was apparently taken from the 
original; and we know that Giuliano 
went there: and the same is the case 
with the Arch of Severus (f. 21). We 
find, too, that we cannot treat Giuliano 
as an absolutely trustworthy witness as 
to the state of buildings which have 
since disappeared; and we _ must 
mention that many of the reconstruc- 
tions are arbitrary in important details— 
eg. those of the Arch of Septimius 
Severus, of the Basilica Aemilia, of the 
Round Temple in the Forum Boarium, 
of the arch with four openings at Madl- 
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borghetto on the Via Flaminia, the 
Theatre and Arch of Orange, etc. 

The full value of this work will not 
appear at a first or even at a second 
reading. It will be in the course of 
constant use and reference that one 
will learn to appreciate entirely the 
great service that Professor Hiilsen has 
done to students in giving them such 
rich material for comparison, and for 
the understanding of drawings in other 
collections; and now that photographic 
processes are so cheap and successful, 
there is every reason why many more 
such publications should be made. 
One result will certainly be that we 
shall find that many of the drawings 
widely scattered over the libraries of the 
world are identical with others, or de- 
rived from a common archetype; and 
it is only by such researches as these 
that we shall be able to arrive at a 
determination of what these archetypes 
were—an investigation of paramount 
importance for the history and under- 
standing of Renaissance architecture. 

Tuomas ASHBY. 

British School, Palazzo Odescalchi, 


Rome. 


LE GRAND PALAIS DE CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Le Grand Palais de Constantinople et le 
Livre des Cérémomes. By J. EBER- 
soLT. Paris: E. Leroux, 1gro. 

Sainte-Sophie de Constantinople. Etude 
topographique d’aprées les Cérémontes. 
By J. EBERSOLT. Paris: E. Leroux, 
IgIo. 


A NEW attempt to reconstruct the 
Imperial Palace of Constantinople, 
based on an independent and intelligent 
examination of the evidence, is wel- 
come. For although, as the evidence 
is purely literary and is controlled by 
very few topographical data (the posi- 
tions of the Hippodrome and St. 
Sophia, and the line of the coast), 
reconstructions must be in their details 
conjectural, yet if the site of the Palace 
ever comes to be excavated, the labours 
of all the students who have tried to elu- 
tidate the topography will be invaluable 
‘or the interpretation of the archaeo- 
logical discoveries. 


M. Ebersolt has had four principal 
predecessors. Labarte, whose bold and 
brilliant pioneer work has for good or 
evil influenced all those who came after 
him, was followed by Paspates, whose 
book on the Palace, although he knew 
the ground well and Labarte did not, 
represents a_ distinct retrogression. 
Besides the fact that his method of 
using the literary evidence was deplor- 
ably unscientific, Paspates committed 
two fundamental mistakes, in identify- 
ing the Augusteum with the Forum of 
Constantine, and in placing the Augus- 
teum between the Hippodrome and the 
Palace. The errors of Labarte, as well 
as of Paspates, were mercilessly exposed 
by Bieliaev, whose study of the Palace, 
excluding speculation and conjecture 
almost entirely, seeks to determine what 
exactly we can infer from the data in 
Constantine’s Ceremonial-Bookas to the 
mutual relations of the various palatial 
buildings and apartments. This invalu- 














able work is analytical and critical, not 
reconstructive; Bieliaev declines to 
make a plan of his own. Reber’s 
investigation is of less importance than 
the rest; it was only incidental to his 
study of the Carolingian palaces, and 
his plan is vitiated by a fundamental 
misconception. 

M. Ebersolt’s work is synthetic, and 
he has given us a plan of the Palace. 
So far as many details are concerned, 
we must take the plan as offered with 
every reserve, and intended as a guide 
to assist us in following his explana- 
tions ; but it represents a new concep- 
tion of the general arrangement of the 
buildings, to establish which is the main 
point of the work. To criticise usefully 
the general lines of this reconstruction 
would require far more space than is 
available here; but I hope to show else- 
where that in many points it is not 
compatible with the evidence. It may 
be added that one of the novelties and 
merits of the book is the chronological 
order of the exposition. The buildings, 
beginning with the Constantinian, are 
discussed in the order of their erection, 
so far as it can be determined. 

While the main source for the topo- 
graphy is the Ceremonial- Book—illumi- 
nated occasionally by stray passages in 
the Greek chroniclers—two new docu- 
ments bearing on the subject have in 
recent years become available. One of 
these (a text of Nikolaos Mesarites, of 
which we owe the publication to Pro- 
fessor Heisenberg) has been used, and 
used well, by the author; to the other 
he does not refer. 

A special chapter is judiciously de- 
voted to the difficult question of the 
various entrances to the Palace. I 
wonder that the Spatharikion is not 
located on the plan, for its approximate 
position is much clearer than many of 
the buildings which appear. In regard 
to the Ivory Gate, which is mentioned 
in a few places, the account of the 
murder of Leo V may have a bearing 
on its position. M. Ebersolt accepts 


the statement of Nicetas, in the Vita 
Ignati, that he was slain in the Church 
of the Virgin of the Pharos; but he 
should have noticed the divergent state- 
ment in the Acta SS. Davidis Simeéonis 
et Georgi (ed. Boll. 229)—the scene was 
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the Church of St. Stephen in Daphne, 
If this were true, it would support the 
view, which seems otherwise probable, 
that this gate led into the Hippodrome 
near Daphne. _ Bieliaev is certainly 
right in supposing that it was a smal] 
gate, never used on ceremonial occa. 
sions. 

M. Ebersolt has well described the 
arrangements of the Trikonchos and 
the Sigma, but he has, I think, fallen 
into error in identifying the stairs 
(8a0pa) which led down from the upper 
storey of the Sigma into its hexaeron, 
known as the Mystic Phiale, with the 
avaBa@par or avaBaOuoi of the Phiale 
(Cont. Theoph. 141). The avaBaOpai on 
which o djos das wasstationed (16. 142) 
during the ceremonies, were obviously 
tiers either round the Phiale (except at 
the eastern end), or on the west side of 
the space ; and this appears from Cont. 
Theoph. 1434 wAnciov 8) TeV cipnrévov 
avaBabuav Kata TO mpos dvcpas pépos 
Tob Xtyya, where Liypa is evidently 
used in a wide sense to include its 
hexaeron, as in Constantine, De Cev. 
600, eloépxovTar Ta mépn ta Svo eis 7 
Xiypa peta atria, where the Phiak 
must be meant. So too we must clearly 
explain Cont. Theoph. 141g) Tapa tip 
TAEevpay TOU Tpos TO Evpos Siyua (for 
70 evpos must here stand for rov edpov 
=77v avatorAnv, in spite of Bieliaev): 
the lions were on the eastern side of 
the Phiale. 

I cannot agree with M. Ebersolt ir 
regard to the arrangement of the build. 
ings of Theophilos in the neighbour- 
hood of the Trikonchos. But I must 
reserve criticism for another occasion. 
I may point out here that his Pearl- 
chamberneed not have been built asearly 
as A.D. 830 (see p. II5, note 1); for the 
mention of it in the story of the bride- 
show is an anachronism, inasmuch as 
Theophilus was married to Theodora in 
A.D. $21. 

I am sure that M. Ebersolt is wrong 
in distinguishing two Pentapyrgia, one 
in the Magnaura, and one in the Chryso- 
triklinos. There was only one. It stood 
regularly in the Magnaura, but on special 
occasions (e.g. at Easter) it was trans: 
ferred tothe Chrysotriklinos. That the 
Pentapyrgion in the Chrysotriklinos wa: 
only there for the occasion is clear fror 
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De Cer. 580, 6 8€ yp. eEwrricOn Kaas 
dole To tmacxa eEorriferOar iryouv 
Sia Tov Tevtatrupyiouv x.T.r., and note 
that 7b. 70 forata:‘ is placed’ (not 
éotnxe) is used. 

The bath called [:@y«cov is an inven- 
tion of M. Ebersolt, who curiously mis- 
interprets (p. 75) a passage of Genesios. 
This writer states that Leo V ordered 
some of his guards to seize Michael the 
Amorian and take him to ‘the bath of 
the palace,’ 7Onxesv te Seruhoai éveipat 
T€ TpoS KOVTOV Kal TO Kapulvai~w Trupl 
mapatiOévac avddwpa. That is, an ape 
was to be tied to him and to share his 
fate. 

Bieliaev identified the waxpev of the 
Candidates with the Triklinos of the 
Candidates. M. Ebersolt (p. 34) ex- 
plains the waxpwr as the portico of the 
Triklinos, but he does not prove it, 
or discuss Bieliaev’s arguments. The 
emendation xovo.ctopiov for ypvcoc- 
topiov in Philotheos (De Cer. 710), which 
he proposes, had already been made by 
Bieliaev. He distinguishes (p. 151) the 
Palace of Hormisdas from that of Bu- 
coleon, referring to Mr. van Millingen’s 
Byzantine Constantinople 277. But Mr. 
van Millingen has there shown that the 
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Palace and Harbour of Bucoleon were 
the Palace and Harbour of Hormisdas 
under a new name. The name Bucoleon 
seems to have been in vogue in the 
ninth century, though we first meet it 
in writers of the tenth, who, however, 
were probably quoting from older 
sources (see e.g. Genesios, p. I0). 

A final chapter is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the chronology of some parts 
of Constantine’s treatise De Cerimoniis. 
This is a valuable contribution, and I 
gladly submit to several of M. Ebersolt’s 
criticisms on my own study of the 
subject. 

The brief topographical description 
of St. Sophia, with special reference to 
the data of the De Cerimonits, will prove 
distinctly useful, and its conciseness is 
a recommendation. I may note that 
the author identifies the round building, 
which still stands near the north-east 
corner of the mosque, with the ancient 
Skeuophylakion, and not with the 
Great Baptistery, which, he thinks, was 
situated on the north ‘side, and has 
disappeared. 

J. B. Bury. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


POWELL’S EURIPIDES’ PHOENISSAE. 


The Phoenissae of Euripides. Edited, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by 
Joun U. Powe tt, M.A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Classical Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Pp. 229. 
8vo., London: Constable and Co., 
Ltd., r91r. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE publication of Mr. Powell’s Phoe- 
mssae testifies to the continuance of the 
interest in Euripides which has been 
characteristic of recent years. So far 
as this country is concerned, the revival 
has been largely due to Dr. Verrall. 
There must be many to whom, as to 
the present writer, his edition of the 
Medea revealed a fresh method of test- 
ing the tradition; and his subsequent 
writings afford a good instance of the 
way in which independent criticism 
may give an impetus to the progress of 
discovery, altogether apart from the 
NO. CCXX. VOL. XXV. 





actual conclusions which it advocates. 
Nevertheless, it is still true that the 
plays of Euripides, considered as a field 
for minute and searching investigation, 
have received far less attention than 
those of Aeschylus and Sophocles; and 
Mr. Powell is amply justified in his 
remark that a study of Euripides’ lan- 
guage is a piece of work which is greatly 
needed. As a preliminary to this, a 
young scholar might do worse than to 
prepare a revision of Beck’s incomplete 
and consequently misleading index. 
The importance of Mr. Powell’s con- 
tributions to the study of the Phoenissae 
lies at least as much in the Introduction 
as in the Commentary. The former, 
which extends over more than 80 pages, 
discusses two main topics—the history 
of the text and chiefly its interpolation, 
and the literary sources of the Theban 
legends. It is well known that the 
M 
























question of interpolation has claimed 
a large share of critics’ attention ; and 
it is satisfactory to find that some 
measure of agreement tends to emerge 
from their discussions. Almost every- 
one now admits that the conclusion of 
the play (1582—end) has been tampered 
with, and this not by Byzantine imi- 
tators, but in consequence of a stage 
redaction which may be as early as the 
fourth century B.c. Mr. Powell sides 
with those who believe that a complete 
episode was added. He has also given 
reasons for questioning the authenticity 
of 1104-1140 and 1221-1258, with a 
particular discussion of the suspected 
details; but I am glad to find that he 
upholds the Euripidean authorship of 
the tevyooxorria. In the other passages 
cause enough has been shown to make 
us suspect interpolation, but not enough, 
I think, to support the contention that 
Euripides had no share in their com- 
position. It is obvious, however, that, 
if our MSS. are ultimately derived from 
an actors’ version, many incongruities 
might be explained. Thus, it might be 
suggested that the extraordinary dis- 
figurement of the ode which begins at 
784 may be connected with the musical 
innovations of the new dithyrambic 
school. 

I have no space to discuss Mr. Powell’s 
treatment of the mythical sources, al- 
though there is much that invites re- 
mark. After all, we are obliged to 
admit that the evidence is insufficient 
to enable us to distinguish (see p. 78) 
the literary antecedents from which 
Euripides drew the various elements of 
his story. But of the materials which 
exist for the determination of the ques- 
tions involved this is the best account 
available. 

The Commentary, which contains all 
the critical and exegetical notes, with 
the exception of such arguments as bear 
on the question of interpolation, is 
printed at the end of the volume. 
Probably most readers would have pre- 
ferred to find it at the foot of the text 
rather than after it; but that is a small 
matter. Mr. Powell’s text is constituted 
on sound lines. Without introducing 
much that is novel, he seldom obelises ; 
but he shows a scholarly sense of the 
possible limits of Greek idiom, and, by 
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a judicious selection of probable emen- 
dations, rarely adopts a reading for 
which a good case cannot be made. [| 
find the less room for criticism, inas- 
much as on many of the debatable issues 
we have arrived at the same conclusion ; 
and I am gratified to find that some of 
the solutions which I had proposed, 
such as ad7ravT@ (312), T@Awv peTadpévoig 
(178), mpocGev (473), and oteyva (1397), 
have commended themselves to Mr, 
Powell. But the adoption of Grotius’ 
ei pév for of wév in 999 cannot be ap. 
proved : the article is indispensable, and 
the fact that a subordinate ei-clause 
occurs in the examples which I quoted 
is immaterial to the asyndeton. A 
prose writer might have said: aioypov 
yap* oi pev TrodXoi, éay O. EX. Wow Kré, 
In 1151 éxvevevxortas is a change for the 
worse, and destroys the irony of 
‘tumblers— already dead.’ és oddas 
goes with the verbal noun. 

I subjoin a list of the more important 
cases in which I am unable to agree with 
the editor’s interpretations. 204. The 
objections to the view that Carthage 
rather than Tyre is meant are the simi- 
larity of language in 6, and the recurring 
references to the Agenoridae (217, 281). 
But the question is too complex for 
argument here. 234. The comma after 
iepov is removed and placed _ before 
yevoiwav. But why should the vague 
reference to a chorus of Artemis be 
linked to the natural wonders of Delphi? 
344. The note does not explain the 
function of the bridegroom’s mother : see 
Wecklein on Med. 1027. 583. I do not 
understand how tave€ 7’ év péow receiv 
can be explained ‘in the hour of success 
you will fail’: surely the schol. is right. 
789 ff. Having discussed this passage 
elsewhere, perhaps at inordinate length, 
I will only say (1) that the sense given 
to émumvevoas is unexampled, and (2) 
that Oiacov ought to refer to the Argives. 
820. It is misleading to speak of the 
order as ‘unusual’: see, e¢.g., Kuehner- 
Gerth, I. p. 622. 1020. Echidna, not 
Chimaera, is the mother of & in 
Hesiod. 1136. Is this line taken to be 
an addition to an addition? But with- 
out it the allusion to the Hydra would 
be obscurely set forth. 1255. The inter- 
pretation given of wsypornta in this 
position, and without a copula, can 
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hardly be right. 1384f. I am not 
moved by this criticism. Surely the 
sharp shooters in 1166 did not wish to 
hit the tower. And Mr. Powell does 
not explain how 1384 is consistent with 
his view of xeyyp®pacw. The whole 
thing seems to me clear enough: if 
either tried to get a look over his shield, 
the other aimed at him, but never in 
time; each was too cunning for that 
(eb). I41I. ‘yaorpos, i.e. of his foe.’ 
But what of evAaBovpevos? The ordi- 
nary view should not be disturbed. 
1751. ‘iva te is Epic.’ But te seems to 
link Bpousos with onxos. 1762. ardra 
yap. The note proceeds on insufficient 
induction. It is not so much a question 
of origin as whether the Greeks were 
conscious of an ellipse: see the exhaus- 
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tive discussion by Mr. E.S. Thompson in 
his edition of Plato’s Meno, pp. 264-269. 
In several passages a further explana- 
tion of the views advocated would have 
been welcome: see nn. on 94 (gadXos), 
306 (zeugma), 851, 8g2f., 1201, 1229. 
Among printer’s errors are p. 4, 1. 31, 
412 for 413 (?); the text of 519 f. has 
gone wrong; n. on 210, apeudes iov; n. 
on 1255, Or. for Oed. 

I trust it will not be thought that in 
making these comments I have unduly 
emphasized points of dissent. It is 
much to be hoped that Mr. Powell will 
continue his researches and contribute 
yet further to the elucidation of Euri- 
pides. 

A. C. PEARSON. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS IN THE FREER 
COLLECTION. 


The Old Testament Manuscripts in the 
Freer Collection. Part I., The Wash- 
ington MS. of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua. Edited by Henry A. 
SANDERS, University of Michigan. 
(University of Michigan Studies, 
VIII.) Pp. 104. New York: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1gto. 


We have in this scholarly and well- 
printed volume a first instalment of the 
Biblical MS. which Mr. Charles L. 
Freer was fortunate enough to secure 
from an Arab dealer near Cairo four or 
five years ago. We need not grudge 
our cousins across the water the pos- 
session of what has proved a treasure 
of first-rate importance, though we may 
indulge surprise that the report of Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, backed up by Mr. 
Hogarth, failed to persuade the British 
Museum authorities to be first in the 
field. Biblical scholars are waiting 
with great interest for the publication 
of the N.T. MS., which promises to 
give us plenty to discuss. Meanwhile 
the present new uncial of two books of 
the LXX contains quite enough to whet 
our appetite. Mr. Sanders suggests 


that he has had insufficient time to 
pursue inquiries in various directions 
which he would have liked to make 


before publishing his collation and pro- 
legomena. We are grateful to him for 
giving us what he has, which is quite 
good enough to stand alone. Three 
excellent facsimile plates enable us to 
see the beauty of the MS., which if Mr. 
Sanders is right will be about coaeval 
with Codex Alexandrinus, and a century 
later than the Sinaiticus and the Vati- 
canus. The text is presented in the 
form ofa complete collation with Swete’s 
Manual Edition as basis. It is very for- 
tunate that the MS. has appeared before 
Messrs. Brookeand M‘Lean have reached 
Deuteronomy in the great Cambridge 
Septuagint. Mr. Sanders seems to have 
made out his case that this MS., which 
is to be called ©, has a very valuable 
text. He examines statistically its 
singular readings and those it shares 
with the other great uncials severally, 
and so exhibits its affinities with these 
and with two outstanding cursives. Into 
his elaborate palaeographical account 
of the MS. I must not enter, noting 
only his argument that it was copied 
from a papyrus original. He describes 
what is clearly an interesting system of 
lections in the margins. One or two 
linguistic points I may note in closing. 
Mr. Sanders seems to be a little sur- 
prised at word-divisions like ov|xeora, 
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e|tautn, €|Eavrov (p. 7)s occurring in 
a MS. whose care in properly dividing 
words he has just remarked. But w hen 
we remember that prepositions and 
other proclitics were literally part of 
the following word, this is not ‘odd’ 
at all. Westcott and Hort print é|7’ 
avty and the like, and the division is 
frequent in papyri: I might refer to 
some notes of mine in C.R. xv. 31. On 
p- 17 Mr. Sanders collects some features 
for the accidence of ©, which include 
several instances of the normalising of 
‘incorrect’ forms. Thus 7A @ocar, idocar, 
€rdBooar, etc., are generally replaced by 
the forms in ov, which are regular in the 
N.T.; odfeis gives way to ovdeis, which 
was alone used in the age from which 
© comes. The preference for Arjyeras 
might possibly be an original trait, lost 
in the other great uncials; for when 
the LXX of the Pentateuch was written, 
AnpWerat had not yet obtained exclusive 
hold. (See Thackeray, LXX Grammar, 


VOLLMER’S 


Tuis volume is prefaced by a suffi- 
ciently generous tribute to Baehrens. 
For the task which he undertook in his 
Poetae Latini Minores Baehrens had two 
important qualifications. He possessed 
a superabundant industry. And he knew 
by instinct a good MS. from a bad. If 
he had possessed also some gift of self- 
criticism, his five volumes might have 
been an enduring work of scholarship. 
For he had a mind of singular vigour 
and acuteness. 

As it is, his work has to be done over 
again. And it is going to be done by 
Prof. F. Vollmer. There is to be no 
nonsense thistime. We are to have an 
editor who is the least like Baehrens of 
anybody in the world. He is to have 
plenty of respectable MSS., and he 
shall comport himself among them with 
decorum. There shall be no cacoethes 
emendandi, and no bother about mere 
inelegance of diction. We want nothing 
showy or speculative. But let every- 


1 Pictes Latinit Mtnores: Post Aemilium 
Baehrens Iterum Recensutt Fridericus Vollmer. 
Vol. i, Appendix Vergiliana. Pp. 42+166. 


Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. 
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180 f.) The dat. "Incod (not “Inaoi) 
might even be due to N.T. influence, 
for here © stands markedly in opposi- 
tion to the other uncials of the two 
Books (Thackeray, 165). Finally, I-note 
with satisfaction the appearance of a 
form which I have urgently claimed for 
the N.T. (Grammar of N.T. Greek, 194): 
ov yap i) Son, the reading of © in 
Deut. ii. 5, is obviously the parent alike 
of 66 in Band F, and dow in A, and 
it must of course be é#7 subjunctive. 
Mr. Sanders quotes it rightly from 
Deut. xiii. 17 F, which Mr. Thackeray 
and I have overlooked : but in Deut. 
XXVili. 24, 25 he has not seen that the 
syntax demands $n optative. We 
shall all wish Mr. Sanders abundant 
leisure to give us speedily with equal 
success the more interesting parts of this 
great find. 


James Hore MOovwttTon. 


Didsbury College, Manchester. 


APPENDIX VERGILIANA.* 


thing be done decently and in middle- 
class fashion, and let it leave upon the 
reader very much the same impression 
as a Nonconformist funeral. 

The kind of faults, however, which 
the reader is likely to find in this volume 
he knows beforehand. They are not 
the worst faults, though they are the 
most depressing. I will note a few of 
them with gentleness, and will speak 
then only of that part of Vollmer’s 
work which I can bless without reserve. 

A good deal of the text of the Culex 
is not meant to look like Latin. It is 
simply meant to construe, save for a 
number of passages (e.g. 3, 35, 51, 57 
170, 288), where it is meant not to con- 
strue. 

Vollmer, again, is not an accom- 
plished metrist, or he would not at 
Culex 67 scan Boethi as a spondee, nor, 
at Priapea, ii. 14 scan tenera as an 
iambus. Occasionally he does not know 
an interpolated MS. reading from an 
uninterpolated—as when, at Culex 93, 
he strangely prefers /euet to liget. More 
often he fails to recognise a true emen- 
dation when he sees it. He prints 
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lurida gramina at Culex 47, without 
thinking F. Jacobs’ florida worth a note. 
Nor at 141 (manent) does he so much as 


mention Sillig’s monent. Yet he appa- 
rently thinks his own conjecture fae- 
dende at 133 plausible. In assigning 
emendations to their first authors, he is 
more accurate than previous editors. 
Yet at Culex 269 ‘Orpheus Ribbeck’ 
will not do for a correction given already 
in Heyne; and at 219 ‘pone (pone est 
iam Peerlkamp) Haupt’ would be more 
exact. 

Criticisms of this sort could easily be 
multiplied. But I prefer to speak of 
the solid merits of this book; for it 
marks a real advance upon its prede- 
cessors. It embodies the results of the 
most elaborate survey which has yet 
been made of the MSS. of the Appendix. 
I shall perhaps be doing the best service 
that I can, both to Prof. Vollmer and 
to the readers of the C.R., if I explain 
what this new text of the Appendix adds 
to the text of Ellis. 

On pp. 37-42 Vollmer gives a com- 
plete list of the known MSS. of any part 
of the Pseudo-Vergiliana—1o7 MSS. in 
all, of which 16 (7 of them in England) 
are still unexamined. Of these 107 
Vollmer employs in his A pparatus rather 
less than 30. (Pp. 3-30 give some ac- 
count of the codices upon which he 
relies, but the reader is mostly referred 
to articles in learned periodicals, and 
the MSS. are left to speak for them- 
selves in the Apparatus Criticus. Eleven 
pages of introduction, however, are 
given to a vindication, in Aetna, of the 
merits of the Gyraldinus.) To the 
criticism of Czivis, Catalepton, Aetna, 
Vollmer brings no new MS. material of 
any account. But in Culex, Dirae and 
Lydia, Copa and Moretum, he has intro- 
duced much that is new and important. 
In the Culex Ellis had relied primarily 
upon five MSS., which he designated 2. 
One of these—Bodletanus—a mere copy 
of the Bembine, Vollmer rightly leaves 
out of account, adding to the other four 
a MS. of saec. ix.-x., which he calls W. 
This family of five (for practical pur- 
poses Ellis 2) he designates L, assign- 
ing to it, however, a far lower value 
than Ellis gives to 9, or than most 
editors have given to B. (Vollmer’s 
change of notations is irritating and 
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mostly unnecessary. Besides L=W, I 
note A for Ellis’ P, F for Ellis’ M.) 
Of the eleven other MSS. used by Ellis 
for the Culex Vollmer dismisses all save 
five—V, S, Cors., Cant., and F (=M); 
and those thus dismissed we are, I 
think, well rid of. (The interesting 
Vosstanus, so highly valued by Baehrens, 
is pronounced to be a copyof V.) After 
this clearance Vollmer introduces (for 
58-100, with some stray fragments) five 
MSS., which he calls Excc.—MSS., for 
the most part, neglected by Ellis (though 
Ellis occasionally cites e, and at 146 
cites both 7 and p), to which, however, 
Vollmer assigns a paramount authority. 
I can find in Excc. no new reading 
which is also true—lewet at 93 is the 
most obvious interpolation; and if I 
were to give a summary opinion upon 
Vollmer’s work in the Culex I should 
say that he had greatly overestimated 
Excc, that he had somewhat under- 
valued L, that he had done a real ser- 
vice by throwing overboard some of 
Ellis’ late MSS., and that what emerged 
after his searching labours was that 
V, Cors., B contain between them nearly 
all that is of value in the MS. tradition. 

It is in Dirae and Lydia, Copa and 
Moretum that Vollmer has changed most 
effectively the Apparatus Criticus, achiev- 
ing results which will, I conjecture, not 
be disordered by subsequent criticism. 
In all four poems he sweeps away all 
Ellis’ thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth century MSS., and, retaining the 
earlier ones, brings to the text two ex- 
cellent Munich MSS. (classed as ™), 
one of them already used by Ellis, 
adding for Moretum a Paris MS., D, of 
saec, x.anda Vienna MS., R, of saec. xi. 
The Munich MSS. are employed also 
for the Maecenas, and the text of these 
smaller poems is put upon a firmer 
basis. 

That Vollmer’s edition of the Appendix 
Vergiliana is the definitive edition it 
would be idle to pretend. Yet it is one 
of those books which may fairly be 
called indispensable. Vollmer has spent 
immense labour upon the examination 
of MSS.,andamong a very miscellaneous 
collection he has known how to choose 
the good and refuse the evil. His-colla- 
tions, where he uses MSS. used before, 
differ a great deal from those of previous 
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editors; and, since he has worked with 
photographs in front of him, his testi- 
mony to this or that reading must be 
regarded as decisive. But his great 
merit is to have broken with the tradi- 
tion of Sillig. Baehrens broke with it. 
But Baehrens was not sufficiently 









equipped to meet the consequences, 
Vollmer has collected and sifted a vast 
and intractable material, and he will 
deserve the gratitude of the next editor 
of the Appendix. 

H. W. GArrop. 


Merton College. 





TWO BOOKS 


Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stotcs 


(‘The World’s  Epoch-makers’ 
Series). By F. W. Busse i, D.D. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. xi+302. Edinburgh: 


T. and T. Clark, 1910. 3s. 


Roman Stoicism: being Lectures on the 
History of the Stoic Philosophy, with 
special reference to its development 
within the Roman Empire. By E. 
VERNON ARNOLD, Litt.D., Professor 
of Latin in the University College of 
North Wales, and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
Pp. ix+ 468. Cambridge University 
Press, IgII. 


WE have read Dr. Bussell’s book with 
unmixed disappointment. Its appear- 
ance in a series devoted to ‘ The World’s 
Epoch-makers’ seemed to promise a 
portrayal of Marcus Aurelius and his 
forerunners as representatives of a 
philosophy that was a prime moving 
force in the regeneration of the Roman 
world, left its impress on Christian theo- 
logy, and still has a message for ‘ sunk, 
self-weary man.’ These aspects of Stoi- 
cism are finding tardy recognition among 
scholars—we shall notice their promin- 
ence in Prof. Arnold’s work—and a 
popular presentation of them would be 
of real service to all who, without 
special knowledge of philosophy, are yet 
interested in the history of ethical and 
religious thought. But to Dr. Bussell 
Stoicism appears simply as ‘an unten- 
able creed,’ ‘a phase of thought that 
can never recur’; he rejects almost 
contemptuously Renan’s and Matthew 
Arnold’s appreciations of Marcus Aure- 
lius, and his present study of him is 
intended ‘to disclose the lurking anti- 
nomies in any monistic hypothesis.’ 
Accordingly, this professedly popular 
work has been made the vehicle for 





ON STOICISM. 


an indictment of Monism, which no 
one need hope to follow who is not 
familiar with the history and termin- 
ology of philosophy—we must add, 
who cannot read Seneca, Epictetus and 
Aurelius in the original, for the examina- 
tion of all three is conducted by means 
of extensive verbal quotation. The ex- 
cerpts from Seneca are not translated at 
all; those from Aurelius occasionally; 
of those from Epictetus translations are 
given in an appendix, reference to 
which is not by consecutive numbers, 
but by the pages of Teubner’s edition, 
What is worse, in the case of both 
Greek authors citation and running 
comment are jumbled together on the 
page in a way that must be seen to be 
believed; 30 out of 44 pages on 
Epictetus and 80 out of 150 on Marcus 
are unreadable by anyone not accus- 
tomed to deciphering classical lecture- 
notes. The general arrangement of 
subject-matter is chaotic; the book's 
special aim is not announced until the 
‘General Conclusion ’ (more than half 
of which is an appreciation of Dr. 
Rendall’s Marcus Aurelius). The reader 
will look in vain for any biographical 
notice of Seneca or Epictetus, or any 
account of the origin and history of the 
Stoic school. 

If we have dwelt on these faults of 
method, it is because a popular hand- 
book must be judged first and foremost 
by its serviceableness to those for whom 
it is ostensibly designed. But we must 
further point out that they appear 
largely responsible for the confusion 
between what are, and what are not, 
genuine Stoic elements in the eclecticism 
of Seneca and Aurelius, and the intel- 
lectualised Cynism of Epictetus, which 
pervades Dr. Bussell’s whole inqulty. 
For want of a thorough-going analysis, 
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quietism, individualism, and pessimism 
are set down as essential features of 
Stoic Ethics; for want of a survey of 
the evidence, the historical character 
of the school is, we submit, entirely mis- 
apprehended. On p. 28 we read with 
surprise: ‘No practical efforts marked 
the earlier founders, whose sole business 
was to weld into a solid and coherent 
body. . . a certain theory of the world. 
Only when domiciled in Rome did the 
School mix in actual life, and become 
not a sect butareligion. The practical 
bent of the Roman mind transformed 
the Stoa from a mere house of dog- 
matic paradox into a temple of a devout 
though despairing Theism.’ It is further 
insisted that passivity and ‘ abstention- 
ism’ are the keynotes of Stoic teaching : 
‘None preached more assiduously than 
the Stoics the futility of human effort.’ 
Is not all this contradicted by the plain 
facts of history? The aims and outlook 
of Zeno himself were as distinctly practi- 
cal as those of Socrates, his chosen 
model ; the public usefulness of his life 
and teaching were acknowledged by a 
well-known decree of the Athenians. 
Three of his personal disciples held 
office at the courts of kings. Cleanthes 
was especially zealous in proselytising 
the unlearned many. Again, as Prof. 
Arnold well remarks, the rapid diffusion 
of Stoicism to such centres as Pergamus, 
Seleucia, Tarsus, Sidon, and even Alex- 
andria, indicates the growth of the 
School into a ‘sect,’ in the sense of a 
society recruited from different races 
and classes united by common beliefs 
and a common sentiment of brother- 
hood. How could this come about un- 
less Stoicism, like Christianity, was from 
the outset a ‘ way of life’? Once more, 
was it not because the School exalted 
‘human effort’ and claimed to regulate 
it, that it appealed to the Roman tem- 
perament as none of its rivals did? 
And how, if it preached ‘abstention- 
ism,’ are we to account for the leading 
part played by Roman Stoics in public 
affairs, not only under the Republic, 
but under the Principate and amid the 
growing distaste for political life ? 
Similar confusion meets us when we 
attive at the study of Aurelius himself. 
It is one thing to prove that Stoic 
Monism involves antinomies; another, 
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to show that an admittedly heterodox 
Stoic expresses beliefs incompatible with 
Monism. In endeavouring to do both 
at once, Dr. Bussell not infrequently 
seems to lose sight of the difference. 
But the fact is, the attempt here made 
to extract a definite ‘Creed’ of the 
Emperor from his desultory reflections 
in order to demolish the Stoic position 
is foredoomed to failure. As well base 
a polemic against Calvinism on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or against Catholic 
dogma on the De Imitatione. We look 
to Stoicism for an explanation of the 
thought of Marcus Aurelius; we cannot 
look to him for an explanation of Stoic 
first principles. 

Wholly different is the view of Stoi- 
cism presented in Prof. Arnold’s full and 
learned work—viz., that it forms ‘the 
bridge between ancient and modern 
philosophical thought.’ There again 
the title is somewhat misleading, for the 
writer takes as his province the entire 
history and substance of Stoicism. 
Admirable alike in general execution, 
wealth of information, and clearness of 
style, the book inevitably suffers from 
the vastness of its programme. Dis- 
proportionate space seems allotted to 
introductory chapters, and the historical 
sketch of Greek thinkers from Hesiod 
onwards was surely unnecessary. On 
the other hand, room might have been 
made for more adequate treatment of 
Heraclitus ; we miss especially discussion 
of those important cruces, what he meant 
by Aoyos, and whether he taught the 
extrupwats. As regards the former, Dr. 
Adam’s interpretation is tentatively ac- 
cepted (§ 39); the éxmtpwous is de- 
scribed (§ 109) as ‘an essential part’ 
of H.’s physical theory, without notice 
of the fact (recognised by Zeller) that 
it is incompatible therewith, or of the 
strong case made out by Prof. Burnet 
(following Lassalle) for holding that the 
Stoics imported the doctrine from some 
non-Heraclitean source. Chapter I., 
on ‘the World Religions,’ among which 
Stoicism is ranked, contains several 
interesting theses imperfectly worked 
out. The alleged immense influence of 
Zoroastrianism, or, as Prof. Arnold 
prefers to call it, Persism, on the Greco- 
Roman world needs fuller demonstration 
than is given here; while the epithet 
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‘Persian’ bestowed passim on the doc- 
trines of immortality, future rewards 
and punishments, and ‘the body a 
prison,’ is question-begging. In this 
connection the influence of Orphism 
and Pythagoreanism seems unaccount- 
ably ignored. For the startling asser- 
tion that the Persian invasions of Greece 
were ‘a religious crusade’ no more 
cogent proof is adduced than the de- 
struction of the Athenian temples, due, 
it is argued, to iconoclastic zeal. Yet 
the same ‘image-breakers,’ we remem- 
ber, treated Delos as inviolably sacred 
and burned incense on Apollo’s altar! 
On the whole, however, Prof. Arnold is 
at his best in dealing with the historical 
side of his subject, and the chapters 
on the ‘ Preaching of Stoicism,’ ‘The 
Stoic Sect in Rome,’ and ‘ Stoicism in 
Roman History and Literature,’ ex- 
cellently depict the School’s develop- 
ment into a great intellectual and social 
force. 

In consonance with the book’s general 
plan, we have throughout exposition 
rather than investigation of the Stoic 
philosophy. It would not be fair to 
expect the problem of the criterion 
to be thoroughly grappled with in the 
chapter devoted to Dialectic, but the 
Stoics’ failure to do so seems too easily 
condoned. The practical bearing of 
their theory of knowledge on conduct 
and education is well brought out, but 
the hollowness of its foundation hardly 
sufficiently emphasised. The unwieldy 
division of ‘Physics’ is conveniently 
broken up into separate chapters on 
metaphysics, physics proper, the ulti- 
mate problems, theology, and psycho- 
logy. Under the division of Ethics 
follow chapters on the ‘Law for 
Humanity,’ ‘Daily Duties’ (an un- 
satisfactory rendering of ta xaOxovta), 
‘Sin and Weakness,’ and ‘Counsels 
of Perfection,’ as Prof. Arnold oddly 
terms the praecepta of the School. It 
is impossible within the limits of a 
review to criticise this exhaustive survey 
in detail; we can only briefly notice 
the following points of interest : 

As against Zeller and others, Prof. 
Arnold maintains with clearness and 
force that the Stoic system is neither 
materialistic in the sense in which that 
term holds good of Epicureanism, nor 
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pantheistic, if by pantheism is meant 
the even diffusion of the Deity through 
all things. The former contention is 
supported by an examination of the 
pivotal conception of ‘Body’ as the 
one ultimate element—a_ conception 
further shown to surmount the apparent 
dualisms of soul and body, matter and 
force, to be met with in all the Stoic 
writers. But it is admitted that in the 
end the Stoics are forced to grant a 
quasi-existence to dowpata, and to 
bolster up the monistic principle by 
including ‘bodies’ and ‘things not 
bodily’ in the supreme class of 70 dy, 
The weakness of their manifold attempts 
to ‘justify the ways of God to men’ 
and account for the existence of evil in 
the best of all possible universes, is duly 
recognised; but where so much is set 
down to their credit more stress might 
have been laid upon the spiritual insight 
which redeemed their worst philoso- 
phical shortcomings. Whatever other 
difficulties they shirked, when faced 
with the alternative of denying either 
the omnipotence or the goodness of the 
Deity, the School spoke from first to 
last with no uncertain voice; they had 
the boldness to limit the power and 
knowledge of God rather than leave 
doubtful His moral perfection. 

We wish more space had been ac- 
corded to the theory, and less to the 
content, of Stoic Ethics. That its 
central aim was not, as currentiy held, 
‘to erect a shelter for the individual,’ 
we agree; on the other hand, to assert 
that it ‘was based on the demands of 
the supreme Law’ is to overlook its 
real starting-point. That, surely, as 
with all the post-Aristotelian schools, 
was Aristotle’s conception of the rédos 
as not an End external to the organism, 
but the complete realisation of its own 
dvois. It seems not doubtful that this 
idea is implicit in Polemo’s definition 
of the Chief Good as ‘ life in conformity 
with nature’ (tj gvcev), which Zeno 
set out from, and that neither had in 
view ‘the nature of the universe.’ It 
was only when the older sense of gvovs 
was obscured that Chrysippus had to 
reinterpret the definition; and in do- 
ing so he introduced an dzropia which 
the School never successfully resolved. 
‘How,’ their opponents loved to ask, 
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‘can you make the initial End of Action 
the acquirement of the mpata xata 
¢vow and yet make Virtue, which by 
your definition is not one of these, the 
Supreme End?’ But Chrysippus’ ‘con- 
formity with the Universal Law’ is 
still distant from the idea of obedience 
to a paramount authority, which, we 
suggest, was the contribution of the 
Roman genius. Does not the whole 
contrast between the Greek and the 
Roman conception of Law come out 
in two passages cited together by Prof. 
Arnold, where Chrysippus speaks of 
6 vowos TavTwy as the criterion of right 
and wrong; Cicero, of ‘lex .. . quae 
iubet .. . prohibetque’? We question, 
again, whether the idea of the Universe 
as a ‘ World-State’ was fully developed 
until Imperial times, and whether the 
‘Cosmopolis’ of the Cynics and earlier 
Stoics was more than a picturesque 
embodiment of the new sense of human 
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brotherhood. In any case, it should 
not be identified with Zeno’s ideal 
‘Republic,’ which was as essentially a 
City State as Plato’s. Prof. Arnold is 
sound but hardly illuminating on the 
subject of rponyyéva and arorponypéva; 
these and the other principal parts of 
Stoic doctrine are clearly stated, but 
their inter-reiation is left vague. 

The book concludes with an interest- 
ing chapter on ‘The Stoic Strain in 
Christianity’; we hope that a companion 
one on Stoic influence in modern philo- 
sophy and literature, which has been 
crowded out, will appear elsewhere. 
Students will value the full bibliography 
appended and the mine of references 
supplied by the footnotes. Their con- 
venience has been consulted by giving 
references in general to von Arnim’s 
‘Stoicorum veterum fragmenta.’ 


W. M. L. HuTcHINSON. 


TRICHOTOMY IN ROMAN LAW. 


Trichotomy in Roman Law. By HENRY 
Goupy, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1g1o. 


THE mystery of the number three, in 
spite of much labour spent on the 
problem, has never been successfully 
explained, as we may gather from the 
first few pages of this volume. But 
whatever be the explanation, we can 
all illustrate the reverence paid to this 
number even from our own reading and 
experience. To divide a subject (as 
formerly the sermon-text) into three 
parts is more pleasing to the mind than 
to divide it into two or four. I looked 
up the Church Catechism just now, and 
found three examples before turning a 
page. Only yesterday I was told of an 
eminent artist who always took three 
portmanteaus with him on a journey, 
even if he had to leave one of them 
empty. 

This last example will exactly serve 
to explain the thesis of Dr. Goudy’s 
very curious and interesting little book. 
He shows, on the whole quite success- 
fully, that the great Roman lawyers, 


and especially Ulpian, being in respect 
of the number three the slaves of 
literary or philosophical tradition, liked, 
in dividing a subject for presentation, to 
put it (so to speak) into three portman- 
teaus, even though one or even two of 
them might be more or lessempty. The 
emptiness they seem to have ignored, or 
to have shut their eyes to it; a strange 
item in the history of human delusion. 
Thus they left behind them a legacy of 
confusion where all might have been 
made clear, and have wasted the time 
of legal commentators during nineteen 
centuries. It is consoling to think that 
if Dr. Goudy be right in the main line 
of his argument, there should be no 
further vexation of legal minds about 
these puzzling divisions. 

I will give two examples of delusive 
trichotomy, one from each of Dr. 
Goudy’s two lists; of which lists the 
first is taken from the primary divisions 
of law in Gaius, Justinian, and Ulpian, 
and the second from the departments of 
the law relating to things and actions. 

Gaius divided the subject-matter of 
private law into persons, things, and 
actions. This, as Dr. Goudy points 
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out, is quite illogical, and has given rise 
to no end of learned disputation. The 
law of actions properly stands as 
adjective only to the law of persons and 
things. ‘The author of the division, 
whether Gaius or another, wanted a 
tripartita, and the doctrines had to be 
fitted into it somehow.’ One of the 
three portmanteaus, if not exactly 
empty, was superfluous. This division, 
which seems to have wasted a great 
deal of time, Dr. Goudy is inclined to 
attribute primarily to the Stoics. 
Secondly, the frequent trichotomy of 
actio, petitto, persecutio, in the texts, is 
meaningless, and has wasted much 
valuable time and thought. Dr. Goudy 
shows that in spite of the efforts of 
Ulpian and Papinian to explain the 
terms to suit the trichotomy, there is 
no real distinction between actio and 
petitio—nay, there is no satisfactory 
distinction between any of the three 
terms. It is a clear case of ‘ persistent 
tendency to trichotomy.’ 
These two examples may be enough 
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to induce both students and professors 
to turn their attention to a book which 
seems likely to rid them of much vexa. 
tion of spirit. The mere examination 
and criticism of Dr. Goudy’s examples 
will be useful to a student, whatever 
view he may take of them. He will not 
be able to set the old divisions aside at 
once as nonsense; he will have to know 
how they came to be divisions at all, 
but he will be saved the trouble of 
having to search for recondite and 
ingeniously futile explanations of them. 
Not less interesting to him will be the 
latter part of the book, which gives 
some examples of the same curious 
traditional tendency in authors like 
Cicero, Seneca, and Apuleius; and this 
part of the subject may be followed out 
at leisure by the curious inquirer. Mean- 
while, we are under a real obligation to 
Dr. Goudy for a most original contribu- 
tion, not only to legal science, but to 
literary history, and even in a sense to 
anthropology. 

W. W. F. 





THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 


Le Droit Public Romain. Par P. W1L- 
LEMS, Professeur a |’Université de 
Louvain. Septi¢me Edition, publiée 
par J. Willems, Professeur a 1’ Uni- 
versité de Liége. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 
Pp. lii+682. Louvain; Charles 
Peeters, IgIo. 12 fr. 


IT is certainly not on account of any 
balance or symmetry of its parts that 
the Roman Constitution has excited 
the admiration of the ages. From such 
a point of view it presents a glaring 
contrast with the balanced proportions 
of the Athenian constitutions, which 
sprang, like their patron goddess, in full 
panoply and splendour from an over- 
mastering brain. The edifice of Roman 
political organisation could boast no 
such symmetrical inspiration. Rather 
is it the most striking example of a 
development significant of an unceasing 
struggle between human _ intelligence 
and human circumstances. Viewed in 
its ultimate aspect, the Constitution of 
Rome is seen to be an inelegant series 





of contradictions. Each part of the social 
scheme stands out in vital opposition to 
the other elements. It would be diff- 
cult in the light of legal theory alone 
to understand how such a system could 
be productive of anything but an un- 
broken succession of legislative dead- 
locks. Consuls and tribunes, patricians 
and plebs are exhibited as a series of 
such vitally opposed entities that, were 
not the light of history able to guide us 
to an opposite conclusion, we could only 
decide that the system was an unwork- 
able absurdity. It would never have 
stood the test of parchment. Yet we 
know that, with the single exception of 
the equally self-contradictory English 
Constitution, the Roman state system 
was the most perfect instrument of 
government that the human genius has 
ever produced. 
The key to the system’s success Is 
only to be found in the light of its 
history. The explanation must be 
sought in a study of Origins. Professor 
Willems supports the now generally 
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accepted theory that the infant Republic 
of Rome took its rise in a confederacy 
which, originally sharing the nature of 
such an institution as the Latin League, 
found for itself a local habitation and a 
name in a prescribed centre. ‘Il 
semble qu’a une époque reculée trois 
tribus, trois peuplades occupérent le 
territoire de la ville de Rome et y 
établirent trois bourgs, trois civitates 
indépendantes.’ In course of time the 
three communities united in one city, 
and from such union the Roman 
Republic derived its being. It is obvious 
that the acceptance of such a theory 
compels us to jettison many customary 
ideas with regard to Roman origins. In 
particular the accounts of the Asylum 
of Romulus must be rejected, and Pro- 
fessor Willems hints at his belief that 
the birth of the legend must be sought 
in the early assimilation of Greek 
traditions. As he justly observes, ‘ Les 
anciens attribuent 4 Romulus toutes les 
institutions dont ils ignorent l’origine.’ 
It may at any rate be fairly observed 
that with the acceptance of the theory 
of a confederacy as bringing about the 
origin of the Roman state, much that is 
otherwise difficult to explain in the 
constitution as it is known to us be- 
comes promptly explicable. The patriciz 
ate obviously the descendants of the 
original gentes composing the three 
coalescing tribes. Such an institution 
as the clientela becomes a matter of 
common-sense. Here we certainly have 
the nucleus of an organisation which 
contained in it many of the germs of 
the Feudal System of mediaeval times. 
It would be a profitable study to in- 
vestigate the causes which prevented 
such a system from development in 
Rome. Probably the main explanation 
is to be found in the fact that the idea 
of the subordination of one class to 
another in an ever narrowing and 
ascending series is an impossibility in 
a sytem of government which bears 
more resemblance to a dvvacteia than 
to a monarchy such as modern times 
have known. There was never in the 
early days of Rome such a conception as 
that of a royal family or a dynasty of 
kings. ‘La royauté romaine peut étre 
comparée a une royauté constitution- 
nelle, en ce sens que le pouvoir du roi 


est limité par les pouvoirs respectifs du 
paterfamilias, de la gens, du sénat et du 
populus.’ The Roman monarchy was 
indeed little more than an experiment, 
was comparatively short-lived, and never 
gained a real hold on the state. 

The plebs, like the clientes, originated 
in alien immigration. Indeed Professor 
Willems states, ‘La plébe dérive de la 
clientéle,’ and commits himself to the 
theory that the plebeians were merely 
clients the gentes of whose patront had 
become extinct. Patricii and plebs to- 
gether constituted the populus. But the 
society so formed was far from making 
a consistent whole. The observances of 
religion made the only common bond 
recognised in ancient times, and it was 
impossible to regard those who were 
not participants in the sacra of the 
original families as strictly forming a 
part of the state. Thus in theory Rome 
contained in the patricians and plebeians 
within its walls what were in reality two 
completely separate states, and the 
capacity of participation in the sacra 
was the test until the latest times. 
This is the vital difference between the 
position of the patrician magistrates 
and that of those officials of the plebs 
whom a growing population rendered 
necessary to the state. ‘Le droit de 
consulter la volonté divine sur des actes 
publics (jus auspiciorum) n’appartient 
qu’aux magistratures patriciennes; a 
défaut de celles-ci le jus auspiciorum fait 
retour aux patres.’ Even in the latest 
times the original religious basis of 
Roman society was not lost from sight, 
for Gaius declares that the functions of 
the vex sacrorum and the three greater 
flamines could only be performed by 
patricians, and, as Professor Willems 
states, ‘ Le privilége du patriciat consiste 
dans l’admissibilité 4 certaines fonctions 
sacerdotales.’ This dual conception of 
the state hardly became extinct until 
the Empire was firmly established. 
Indeed until the latest times the fiction 
of a state within a state was preserved, 
for as Professor Willems observes, 
‘Quand, plus tard, des plebéiens furent 
élevés au tréne impérial, le sénat leur 
conféra le patriciat.’ 

One could have wished that Professor 
Willems had applied the products of 
his vast research to the elucidation of 
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the historical case which such an aspect 
of affairs presents. Instead of so doing 
he has rather left his conclusions to 
be inferred. The arrangement of his 
work is chronological rather than 
historical, and it is impossible to avoid 
the feeling that the work suffers in 
some degree from the scheme of its con- 
ception. If one wishes for information 
on a particular branch of Roman ad- 
ministration an exhaustive index at the 
back of the book will point one to a 
page where the results of the author’s 
wide learning and research are shortly 
and succinctly stated. But such an 
encyclopaedic method of compilation 
possesses its faults, and such are not 
solely in respect of the interest which 
the reader can find in the work. We 
should like to have from the author 
more light on the historical develop- 
ment of the institutions of which he 
treats, for only in this light can their 
true significance be apprehended as a 
series of causes and effects. It cannot 
but be regarded as a defect that the 
book omits all mention of the Gracchi 
and the highly important parts that 
their tribunates played in the constitu- 
tional development of Rome. Professor 
Willems hints that the Empire had its 
origin in the system of extraordinary 
military commands, but such a theme 
would well have borne considerable 
elaboration from so learned a writer. 


ANTIQUARIES 


WHEN the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland decided to explore the 
Romano-British site at Newstead and 
requested Mr. James Curle to superin- 
tend the excavations, they were doubly 
fortunate. Not only did the site se- 
lected yield unexpectedly rich results, 
but Mr. Curle’s method, energy, and 
scholarship have given those results 
their full significance. His report on 
the excavations, a large and handsome 
volume with illustrations of a quality 
unusual in archaeological publications, 
will be welcomed alike by archaeologists 
and by all who appreciate the value of 
the additions which archaeology is 
making to our scanty knowledge of 
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The author is surely mistaken in his 
apparent opinion (v. p. 410) that the 
early imperial title was derived from 
the position of Augustus as princeps 
senatus. 

It may of course be urged that a 
historical inquiry is in no sense the 
object of the work, but it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that a book on 
such a subject should be written on a 
historical basis if it is to be distinguished 
from a dictionary. Professor Willems 
is indeed compelled in some degree to 
adopt such a scheme, and his book 
takes the reader through the various 
stages of progress from the sacerdotal 
aristocracy of earlier days to the later 
Principate, when the expiring Empire 
gave birth to the system of Mediaeval- 
ism in its comites ordinis primi, secundi, 
tertit, its virt inlustres and spectabiles and 
all the customary paraphernalia of a 
modern court. 

The work is a perfect mine of infor- 
mation for the student and _ historian, 
It displays vast research and erudition, 
and its conclusions are forcefully and 
logically drawn. Perhaps especially 
commendable are the accounts that it 
contains of the meetings of the comitia 
and of the judicial system at various 
epochs. 


J. S. BLAKE REED. 


Manchester. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Roman Britain. Not only did the 
excavations give us the complete plan 
of a frontier-fort and its defences, but 
in interpreting the traces of the several 
successive occupations which the spade 
revealed Mr. Curle has been led to his- 
torical conclusions of unusual interest. 
Situated as it is at the point where the 
Roman road from York to the Low- 
lands crosses the Tweed, Newstead was 
occupied as an important military post, 
both by Agricola, who first utilised this 
route, and by Lollius Urbicus, the 
general of Antoninus Pius, who re 
opened it sixty years later. There are, 
moreover, clear traces that the first 
occupation was prolonged for some 
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years after Agricola’s recall, and it may 
even have lasted until the military 
disasters which closed the reign of 
Trajan, a fact which makes the indict- 
ment of Domitian’s frontier policy 
which Tacitus embodied in the well- 
known phrase ‘ perdomita Britannia et 
statim missa,’ appear more sweeping 
than accurate. 

Nor are these historical conclusions 
the only results achieved; systematic 
exploration not only of the fort itself 
but of the annexes, which are a feature 
of this, as of other Roman outposts in 
Scotland, and of more than a hundred 
rubbish-pits, brought to light an extra- 
ordinary variety of finds, among them 
two beautiful metal vizor-masks which 
may be matched against any other 
specimens of Roman armour found in 
this country. The section on pottery 
also illustrates, perhaps more than any 
other part of the book, the extent to 
which Mr. Curle has mastered and 
utilised the results of recent research in 
the field of Roman provincial archaeo- 
logy. His conclusions, together with 
the numerous pages of excellent draw- 
ings and photographs by which they 
are accompanied, should be very sug- 


gestive to workers on other North 
British sites. 

We trust that this book will prove 
but the prelude to a serious attempt to 
deal with the many problems connected 
with the history of the Roman frontier, 
which only await the application of 
similar methods and energy for their 
solution. 

The Manchester branch of the 
Classical Association had not, like Mr. 
Curle, the advantage of an unencumbered 
site as a field for their labours. The 
Roman fort at Manchester has all but 
disappeared beneath the modern city, 
and the most that could be done was to 
explore at the eleventh hour the small 
section still available for examination, 
and combine the results with as full an 
account as possible of previous dis- 
coveries on the site. The sum total is 
somewhat disappointing, but the effort 
was worth making, and Mr. Bruton and 
his colleagues have spared no pains to 
include every detail worth preserving. 
We trust that their next venture will 
prove more fruitful. 


G. L. CHEESMAN. 
New College, Oxford. 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Clari Romani: Camillus, by C. H. Broadbent. 
Metellus and Marius, the Jugurthine War, 
by A. J. Schooling (Murray, 1s. 6d.). /udius 
Caesar, by H. J. Dakers. Terence: Phormio 
simplified, by H. R. Fairclough and L. J. 
Richardson (Sanborn, N.Y.). Caesar in 
Britain, by W. D. Lowe (Clarendon Press, 
illustrated, ts.). Eclogae Poetarum Latinorum, 
by S. Brandt (Teubner, M. 1.20 cloth). C. Plinz 
Secundi Epistolae Selectae, by R. C. Kukula, 
ed. minor (Vienna, Graeser). P/ato’s Apology 
and Meno, by J. Burnet (Clarendon Press, 
2s.). Jnscriptiones Graecae ad illustrandas 
dialectos selectae, by F. Solmsen (Teubner). 
Principiorum Liber, by R. J. Cholmeley 
(Arnold, 2s. 6d.). Selections from the Latin 
Literature of the Early Empire, by A. C. B. 
Brown (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. each part, 
4s. 6d. together). Hellas: Griechisches Lese- 
buch, by S. Haupt (Leipzig, Freytag; Vienna, 
Tempsky, M. 2.50 each part). Lateinisches 
Lesebuch, pieces from easy prose authors, by 
K. Prinz (same, M. 1.50 each part). Lesebuch 
aus Platon, by G. Schneider (same, M. 1.80 

each part). Avrrian’s Anabasis in Auswahl, 

by G. Heidrich (same, M. 1.75 and 1.50). 

Auswahl aus Plutarch, by H. Schickinger 





(same, M. 2.50 and 1.50). Schulwdrterbuch 
zu Caesar's B.G., by A. Polaschek (same, 
M. 2). Lucretius V., a selection from the 
Fifth Book, 1-782, 783-end, by W. D. Lowe 
(Clarendon Press). An Easy Selection fren 
Cicero’s Letters, by F. D. Duff (same, Is. 6d.). 
M. Minucti Felicis Octavius, by L. Valmaggi 
(Rome and Milan: Paravia and Co.). Avis- 
tophanes Peace, by C. E. Graves (Pitt Press, 
3s. 6d.). Tacitus, Der Rednerdialog, by 
H. Rohl (Freytag, Tempsky, 75 pf. each part). 
Livy IX., by T. Nicklin (Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d. or 3s.). Terence, Heauton Timoru- 
menos, by F. G. Ballentine (Sanborn). Outlines 
of Latin Phonetics, by M. Niedermann; edited 
by H. A. Strong and H. Stewart (Routledge, 
2s. 6d. net). Azlder aus dem altrimischen 
Leben, von K. Schirmer (Weidmann, illus- 
trated, M. 2.50). 


WHAT we want most of all in schools are easy 
texts, the more the better: and our budget 
contains one or two. The simplified texts of 


the Clari Romani, of which three numbers are 
before us, supply this want well; but they are 
not part of a complete plan, and hence their 
Notes and 


apparatus is not all it might be. 
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exercises are satisfactory; but the vocabulary 
is complete, and like any other vocabulary. Now 
the vocabulary of the second year ought to take 
the first year’s for granted ; it may omit the first 
year’s, or it may repeat it with sentences to show 
the meaning, but without translation ; or it may 
give Latin definitions. For new words, Latin 
definitions should, in my opinion, be given always 
if possible. The sources of the text should be 
clearly indicated. The simplified Phormio is 
an attempt to present Terence without all that 
is un-Ciceronian. The metrical form has been 
discarded, which is a pity, but perhaps it could 
not be helped ; and the book deserves the atten- 
tion of teachers. Many of the changes are un- 
necessary : asco for adeo, desine for desinas, mentis 
compos for the pithy apud me, rogas for rogttas, 
scelerate for carcer, noli negare for ne nega, 
clam for clanculum. The vocabulary is open to 
the same objection as above: there are no exer- 
cises. A series of stage directions and excellent 
pictures of the actors deserve commendation. 
Mr. Lowe's selections from Caesar may be men- 
tioned for those who believe in putting the text 
before his pupils in short sentences before they 
see it as it is. 

Our next group, unfortunately small, contains 
plain texts. These are not suitable for be- 
ginners. Brandt’s £clogae has pieces from 
Ennius, Lucilius, Lucretius, Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, Valerius Maximus, and 
Juvenal: a good and instructive book. Kukula’s 
Pliny has sixty letters, and plans of the Lauren- 
tinum and Tusci; admirably printed, a model 
of its kind. The same text is edited with 
German introduction, and notes in a second 
pamphlet. The Clarendon Press publish the 
Apology and Meno separately. Solmsen’s /7- 
scriptiones appear in a third edition: a useful 
book, but the transliteration is disagreeable. 

There are several new books of selections 
from classical authors, with notes and some- 
times vocabulary (V.) Mr. Cholmeley’s /7zx- 
cipiorum Liber (V.) is a very miscellaneous 
selection, without a guiding principle except 
that each piece should be attractive: Cicero, 
Livy, Pliny, Martial, Quintilian, Sallust, Virgil, 
Seneca, Tacitus, and Plautus are included. 
Mr. Brown’s Selections from the Early Empire 
is in two parts: (1) Inner Life and (2) Outer 
Life, each subdivided into sections. This isa 


very attractive work, well arranged and well 
edited, with a unity of aim. The readers of 
Freytag and Tempsky (He//as and Lateinisches 
Lesebuch) may offer some new items to students, 
but their print and get-up is ugly in the ex- 
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treme, and bad for the reader’s eyes. Each 
has the text in one part and the notes in the 
other. The Greek reader draws on Xenophon, 
Arrian, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Procopius, 
Lucian, Polybius, besides the classical authors; 
the poets are Theognis, Babrius, Hesiod, Theo- 
critus, Homers hymns, Aeschylus, Sappho, 
Pindar, Bacchylides, and the Anacreontea, 
The Latin reader illustrates biography and 
culture. The same publishers have an illus. 
trated lexicon to Caesar, selections from Plato, 
from Arrian, and from Plutarch. The texts, 
which are illustrated, can be used apart from 
the notes. Mr. Lowe’s edition of the Fifi 
Book of Lucretius is certainly good of its kind: 
but the running analysis in English cannot be 
commended from the schoolmaster’s standpoint, 
and the notes, as usual, tell far too much. It 
is printed in two parts, each half in one. Mr, 
Duff's Easy Selection from Cicero's Letters may 
be recommended. 

We now come to a few full-dress editions of 
authors, of the usual type, that is, compiled 
without having a special aim in view. And first 
let me recommend Valmaggi’s Minuctus Felix, 
This work is read by nobody, and deserves to 
be read by everybody: as a religious document 
it is highly important, nor does it lack in dramatic 
and social interest. If the notes are in Italian, 
the reader who knows none will be able to under- 
stand a good deal nevertheless ; if he cannot 
read them, there is the text. We have again 
the Peace edited by Mr. Graves with his usual 
thoroughness. Tacitus’s Dialogue on Oratory, 
text and comment in two parts, is free from the 
difficulties of Tacitus’s later style, and full of 
good matter. Mr. Nicklin’s Lzvy LX. is pub- 
lished with and without vocabulary ; an excel- 
lent edition of the full kind. An American 
edition of the Heaufon is well printed and fully 
explained, but unfortunately without the pictures 
and stage directions that we found so useful in 
the smaller edition. 

We may close our list with two excellent 
little books. A text-book of Latin phonetics 
has been long wanted ; and Niedermann well 
supplies the want in about Ioo pages. The 
book has been translated and revised by Prof. 
Strong and Mr. Stewart. Schirmer’s little book 
(in German) gives a description of Rome; a 
sketch of life from cradle to grave ; a Roman’s 
day ; games, war, and travel ; all in 148 pages. 
The style of the book is not lively, but it does 
not crowd in too many facts, and the sixth-form 
boy would profit by a few hours spent with it. 
W.H. DUR. 
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To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


s1r,—Having had occasion to investigate the 
mythological or religious character of Harpo- 
crates, | have found certain defects in that most 
useful book of reference, Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
to which I would call attention. Under the 
word Harpocrates the reader is merely referred 
to Horus. Horus is said to have been com- 
pared with the Greek Apollo (so far good), and 
to be identified with Harpocrates, the last-born 
and weakly son of Osiris. 

This is what is wrong. The genealogy of 
Horus is to be found (as Smith says) in Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, De Jside et 
Qsiride. Neither Herodotus nor Diodorus 
mention Harpocrates. Herodotus no doubt 
makes Horus a child of Isis, and apparently of 
Osiris (ii. 156). Plutarch in one part of the 
De Iside and Osiride also makes Horus a child, 
the eldest child, of Isis and Osiris. In another 
part he speaks of Horus as child of Rhea and 
next brother to Osiris 77 dé Seurépa tov "Apounpiy 
iv ’Amwo\NGva by Kal mpeaBirepov “Qpov Evie 
xadovot. But whichever Horus be, he is not 
Harpocrates, who, as Smith says, was the last- 
born and weakly son of Osiris, posthumous and 
premature, 7Atrounvov. 

There are mistakes in the references in the 
same article which I may as well correct, as 
one gave me and others much trouble. Arte- 
midorus Oneirocritica is ii. 39, not ii. 36. 
Macrobius Sa/urna/. is i. 21, not i. 23. Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary, ed. G. E. Marindin, 1899, 
repeats the mistake Horus=Harpocrates, and 
adds a reference to Pliny, also not quite correct. 
It should be Ast. Vat. lib. 33, c. 12, not c. 41. 

I should be glad if any of your readers could 
furnish me with any other mention of Harpo- 
crates in Greek or Roman literature. The two 
Smith’s Dictionaries give, as I have said, Varro, 
Pliny, Plutarch, and Artemidorus, and add 
Ov. Metam. ix. 691, Ausonius, Epzst. ad Paulin. 
xxv, 27, two quotations where he is probably 
mentioned by character, though not by name. 
I would add Catullus, Ixxiv. 4 (name) and 
S. Augustine, De Civttate Det, lib. xviii. 5 (char- 
acter), and, if we can reckon it, the late 
epigram, ‘Est Rosa flos Veneris,’ etc., in 
Lemaire, Poet. Lat. Min., vol. vii., p. 125. 

I am anxious to make out whether Harpo- 
crates was really regarded as a god, at any rate 
as an executive god, having power to create 
silence (€yeuv8ia) or punish for breach of it, or 
merely as an emblem or personification. 

_Thave not been able to refer to two quota- 
tions in the larger Smith—Porphyr. ap. Euse- 
bium Praep. Evang. v. 10 and lamblich. de 

Myster. vii. 2—and do not know whether they 
refer to Harpocrates or to Horus. 

Artemidorus no doubt classes Harpocrates 
with Serapis, Isis, and Anubis as 6eés, and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


perhaps Ovid has the same idea. But Plutarch 
evidently did not regard him as a god, and I 
think the other writers whom I have mentioned 
treat him merely as a personification. 


WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE. 


The Coppice, Henley-on-Thames, 
August 4, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1R,—In Mr. Bailey’s excellent review of two 
books upon the Bacchae of Euripides, some sen- 
tences occur which appear to say that I take 
‘the traditional view’ of the play; the said view 
being ‘that it was written to show the divine 
power of Dionysus and the futility of human 
oppositicn.’ 

The notes to my translation and the few sen- 
tences on the play in my Greek Literature show 
that I am vehemently opposed to any such view, 
and I think it very likely that Mr. Bailey did 
not really mean to attribute it to me. Nor, of 
course, does Dr. Verrall. But various writers 
have recently done so, and you will perhaps 
allow me to correct them. I have not the books 
with me at present, but I certainly remember 
saying that Dionysus at the end was shown as 
a devil rather than a god. In general I agree 
almost exactly with Mr. Bailey’s own view: 
‘Here is the ancient legend as it must have 
happened if it be true, and here are the results 
of the Bacchic enthusiasm.’ 

One might almost make a motto to the play 
out of Caliban’s tragic words : 


‘ What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god !’ 


remembering always that the Bacchanals of 
Euripides are drunk not with wine but with 
beauty and emotion. Where I have differed 
from some ‘tendenzids’ explanations of the 
play is in pointing out that in the Bacchae this 
drunkenness, this ecstasy, is so wonderfully and 
even lovingly expressed that in the end the 
fascination of it almost balances the horror. 
It is a matter of proportion. If the Bacchae 
were merely, or mainly, a criticism or a tract, 
if the poet’s main motive were anti-bacchic pro- 
paganda, this balance would surely be utterly 
different. Of course, the poet had his beliefs, 
or at any rate his disbeliefs, about Dionysus ; 
but surely in writing this play it was the subject 
that fascinated him, not the opportunity of ex- 
pressing any particular theory about the subject. 
The point is of cardinal importance to criticism. 
He certainly did not write all those choruses 
merely because he disapproved of such things, 
and wanted to show how wicked they were. 

I will not dwell on the two or three points 
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on which I have been criticised by my friend 
Mr. Bailey, much less attempt any full state- 
ment of my case against the subile and sym- 
pathetic attack of Dr. Verrall. Naturally I 
have things to say, even apart from the general 
plea that my version of the Sacchae was more 
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the place for a long apologia.—Yours truly, 


GILBERT MURRay, 
Oxford. 
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an attempt to recreate the effect of a grea 
poem than to explain a text. But this is no 











